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PREFACE 



Estelle R. Robitison, Professor Emerita 
Rutgers University, School of Social Work 

The Center for Community Education in the School of 
Social Work of Rutgers The State University of New 
Jersey, provides a portion of the public service deline- 
ated in the mission of the university, which is the land- 
grant institution in Newjersey 

The Center is \\x\ outgrowth of the Bureau of Com- 
munity Services, established in 1965» to provide the 
extension function of the Urban Studies Center, which 
was organized in 1961 under a Ford Foundation Grant 
to help the university relate to urban society. 

Many organizational changes have taken place at 
Rutgers University since the 1960s, a period of political 
action on campuses across the country The original 
Bureau of Community Services is now the Center for 
Community Education in the School of Social Work. 

Name changes and university affiliations have not 
affected the original mission which guides the center 
today: To provide a bridge between the university and 
communities seeking solutions to social problems. 

Specific functions of the center are to promote 
awareness of emerging social issues and to mobilize 
resources to react to them; to provide a variety of tech- 
nical assistancr:, organizational leadership, and 
educational support programs to public and private 
agencies and community groups involved in social 
problem solving and public policy development; to 
encourage and teach the process of networking for 
interagency communication; to develop model or pilot 
programs and methods for duplication; and to institu* 
tionalize successful models either within or outside the 
university. 

The communities served by the Center for Commu- 
nity Education, Rutgers, are communities of interest 
as well as communities defined by geography. 

In 1979 a community of people concerned with 
health and welfare issues impacting on the lives of chil- 
dren, youth, anJ families, were brought together by 
faculty members of the renter. This resulted in con- 
ferences, meetings, and seminars organized by the 
center for the purpose of further identifying and dis- 
cussing the urgent issues. An advisory committee to the 
center was formed, composed (?f interprofessional prac 
titioners representing private and public agencies. This 
group provided the Rutgers (^tuter for Community 
Education with ongoing inibrMation about the social 
problems of children and youth in thiMr communities. 



The data included death rates of adolescents due to ac- 
cidents and suicide; infant mortality rates; drug and 
alcohol abuse; juvenile crime; family violence; teen-age 
pregnancies; rates of school dropout; illiteracy; teen 
unemployment; hunger; and homelessness. During 
ten years of the center^s activities (1979-1989), which 
included providing educational resources, technical 
assistance, and leadership for new initiatives, it became 
more and more apparent that a comprehensive ap- 
proach was needed to eliminate fragmentation of 
services. 

Using community development techniques, inter- 
agency and interdisciplinary collaborations and 
networks were developed and sustained by the center. 
The working definition of a network which formed the 
basis for the approach is: "A system of cooperation 
through which diverse groups and individuals are flexi- 
bly linked together by a shared focus to exchange 
information and resources in order to expand their 
effectiveness.'* Specifically, the Newjersey Network on 
Adolescent Pregnancy was organized in 1979 and oper- 
ates through twenty-one local networks, one in each 
county of New Jersey. The center provides leadership, 
resources, technical assistance, and information ex- 
change to the affiliates who work with adolescents who 
are pregnant or already parents. It remains dynamic 
and viable in 1989. The Newjersey Network foi Family 
Life Education was organized in 1981 to support an im- 
portant public policy which mandates family life 
education in all Newjersey public schools from kinder- 
garten through twelfth grade. It continues to do so by 
providing resources and technical assistance to schools, 
social agencies, and the public at large on all aspects of 
family life education. 

TJnfortunately, professionalism has not encouraged 
sharing across disciplinary lines. Networks, however, 
provide ways of bringing people together through 
shared concerns while discouraging competition and 
turf guarding. Networks further address the fact that 
the multiple problems of children, youth, and families 
are all interrelated and should not be attacked 
separately. 

Schools remain the key institution for reaching the 
largest number of children and also offer the chance to 
reach them early. T iowever, in light of increasing fiscal 
cutbacks in education and mounting pressures to meet 
the varied needs of children, the Rutgers faculty, con- 
curring with recent studies throughout the country, 
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believe it imperative that schools and community social 
service agencies engage in collaborative partnerships. 
This thinking led to the conceptualization of a two-year 
pilot project which was used as the basis for this 
handbook. 

The project, Linking Scfmh and Community Services 
was initiated in the fall of 1986 with ftinding provided 
by the Geraldine R. Dodge Foundation, Morristown, 
Newjersey; The Fund for New Jersey, East Orange, 
New Jersey; The ^ Vr Foundation, New York, New 
York; The Mary Owen Borden Memorial Foundation, 
Princeton, Newjersey; and the Amy Scheuer and Saul 
Z. Cohen Foundation, New York, New York. 

The overall goal was to strengthen the ab lity of pub- 
lic schools to respond to the interrelated social and 
psychological needs of children through the develop 
mentof an interagency system to link schools and local 
human service agencies. 

The method for carrying out the goal was to design 
two pilot programs which in a two-year period would 
create systems of ongoing cooperative arrangements 
between two middle schools and the community service 
agencies in their communities. Each system was de- 
signed jointly by school and agency personnel with 
Rutgers faculty serving as initiators, facilitators, and 
participant observers. Explicit evaluation procedures 
were built into the program from the beginnings with 
the creation of an instrument to evaluate the process* 
Detailed logs were kept and analyzed. 

A diligent selection process resulted in the appoint- 
ment of Aleta You Mastny, Ph.D., as project director, and 
Rosemarie Kopacsi, M.S.W., as part-time assistant and 
participant observer. Dr. Mastny's background is in edu* 
cation and Ms. Kopacsi's is in social work providing the 
project with expertise from the two systems to be 
brought together. 

Criteria were established for the s'^lection of the two 
school sites. They were: a school in an urban area and 
another in a rural area; low socioeconomic population; 
availability of services or agencies in the area; recep- 
tivity on the part of the school administrators and 
other school personnel to help build a system to link 
schools and agencies to better serve children; recep- 
tivity of community service agencies to help build that 
system; and schools with previous affiliation with 
community agencies. Selection of the two sites was 
preceded by many interviews with peojile in admin- 
isirative positions in the education system* social 
agency personnel, teachers, ai»d members of iiti 



advisory committee formed to provide input to 
the project. 

The schools selected met the stated criteria. Camden 
Middle School in Newark, Newjersey, with 800 students 
in grades 5-8 was chosen as the urban site. Although 
many of those conmlted suggested smaller cities, the 
decision to select Camden Middle in Newark was ce- 
mented when we met the principal, Mrs. Anzella Nelms. 
Her reputation as an outsranding urban educator im- 
pressed us and meeting b jr confirmed all that we had 
learned. Receptivity was an important ingredient fo.' 
the project and she provided it warmly. The school 
building is old but extremely well kept. The school's 
motto, first seen as a big banner as you enter the school, 
says: "You Do Your Best! Camden Middle School Will 
Do the Rest! All Children Will Learn.*' 

The rural school selected was not only in a different 
part of the state, the southern part, but a totally dif- 
ferent environment. The Woodruff School in the Upper 
Deerfield Township School District in Cumberland 
County, Newjersey, has 333 lUudents from grades 6 • 8. 
The setting is rural and the school is modern in con- 
struction. However, Cumberland County ranks second 
in unemployment within the state and is the most im- 
poverished county in Newjersey. This was reflected in 
the school population. 

The principal, Mr. Sherman DeMill, a known and re- 
spected native of the community, provided us with the 
leadership for cooperation that was needed in a small, 
rural atmosphere. 

The process which took place at both of these sites 
formed the ideas foi this handbook. That process is 
described in more detail in the Appendix in a paper 
written by Rosemarie Kopacsi, M.S.W., who carefully 
tracked activities over the two-year period. The charted 
results attest to the collaborations which occurred. 

We, who formed the teams— Rutgers faculty, school 
and agency personnel, and the diligent advisor ' ^'om- 
mittee described in the acknowledgements, believe that 
the process can be replicated. It should be tailored to 
serve the school and community needs where it is tried. 

More and more studies, reports, and committees are 
urging school collaborations with corporations, human 
service agencies, universities, and nonprofit voluntary 
groups. The time for action is here. All the children of 
our country are entitled to an edu' ation that will equip 
them for the technological society in which they live. 
Getting together is taking the first step in this action. 
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PART ONE 



f Ve are beginning 
to see students with multiple prohJems that inflmnce 
educational achievement. They require services at several 

community resources 

Many of our school districts do not have the services of 
professionals to pnwide support services except 
on a minimal level. Cooperative relationships are most likely 
to be establishe' ' - oh here is specialized personnel to 
address "ds both within th^ school 

community. 

Isat'ora Hare and Paula MintZ' s, 
The i iuman Factor: A Key to 
Exi^elUtice in Education (1985) 



INTRODUCTION 

This handbook was written for people who want to 
increase access to social services for children and 
youth* It will assist those who are interested in col- 
laborations, hnkages, and networks. It describes a 
process which can bring about an ongoing work- 
ing relationship between schools and the human 
service agencies in a community. 

Community development practice has shown 
that no one agency or system alone can effectively 
address the social issues affecting society today 
The collaborative process of social problem solving 
involves public and private agencies, interested 
individuals, public officials, and policy makers 
working together to identify priority needs, ex- 
plore options and resources, and develop a 
workable plan of action. 

In light of increasing fiscal burdens and mount- 
ing pressures that are placed on schools to meet 
the varied needs of children, it has become impera- 
tive that scliools and community service agencies 
engage in a collaborative partnership. 

Schools should he free to teach, and all children 
should have the opportunity to learn. Given the 
changing make up of the American family and the 
additional economic, demographic, and societal 



pressures that confront loday's children and youth, 
schools cannot be expecttd to tackle these prob- 
lems alone. 

A cooperative relationship between schools and 
community service agencies can be beneficial in 
addressing the multiplicity of social problems that 
children bring with them to the classroom. Family 
abuse and neglect, drug and alcohol abuse, teenage 
pregnancy and parenthood, nutrition and health 
problems, school dropouts, juvenile vTime, de- 
pression, and worst of all, teen suicidt occur in 
suburban, urban, and rural school districts. 

Educators recognize that children do not learn 
in a vacuum. The emotional and social well-being 
of children bears a direct relationship to ti e 
progress or retardation of their intellectual 
development. Schools can be relieved of soni^ of 
the additional pressures they face in their qi est for 
accountability and the achievement of minii ium 
basic skills by sharing responsibility for these prob- 
lems with community agencies. 

Community agencies are also aware of the multi- 
plicity of social problems which impact on 
children's lives. They are cognizant of the political, 
financial, and legal pressures that schools :tre faced 
witli. The agencies have a number of resources that 
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c^a be adapted to rhe particular philosophy aud 
origanizational style: of schools. 

By subscribing to the concept of niutual imey de- 
pendence and coop<?ration, hotf^ the sdioo!.s and 
agencies can provide a5sii>taric« to cliKildren ai d 
yout! in a school setting. 

Many state departments of Q^ducation strongly 
recommend or niaifidate paz taerships between 
schfwisi and human service agencies and often 
both goverrAfncntal and private funding agencies 
require sudhi collaborati<>w5 in order tc award 
grants. 

Presendy there is w nMionA dialogue between 
busi?iess, human service, education, foundatioii, 
and yarent org^^nizations about the benefits of col* 
laboration between schools and social service 
agencies. The need lo collaborate in order to 
address the pressures and problems faced by 
teenagevs and famines was recogni7ed by Mew 
Jersey Department of Human Services Gommis^ 
sioner Drew Altma>:; and Governor Thomas Kean. 
In late 1986, tlie School Based Youth Services 
Progr:^! wiUi devijloped and organized under 
As$i«tani Commissioner Ed\,ard Terelman in the 
Office of Policy and Inter gctwnmei tal Affairs of 
the Departnicnt of Human Services. The program 
xs based on the concept that teenagers should be 
able lo receive comprehensive services at oM ac- 
cessible k cation. That location is the place where 
the majority of students are located— the school 
The program mandated local school district 
and community agency commitments in order 
to qualify for a grant. This statewide program is 
funded at $6 million and is located in twenty nine 
school districts, at least one site in each county 
During April-December 1988, the School Based 
program served over 10,000 students. The majority 



oi the.se services were employmt^rut. iKJalth, and 
rnental health and fiamit; couni^eling .services, 
Ti)i' School Based program's initiid success hps 
generated nadonal publicUy, and many statej^ are 
developing simiLir piograms, In fac^ Iowa re/:enUy 
pastied legislation rephcating the New Jersey 
program. 

The process decicribec! in this text is based on 
the ey.piprienccs and eva^uations of two pilot pro* 
jectJii conducted by the author^one m a rural and 
om in an whm setting. A^oth projects are de* 
scribed in the preface and appendix. The pilot 
projiscts we/re conducted :n middle schools which 
housed grades five through eighfc. Tl'e authors be* 
lieve that support services provided in the early 
veurs* ol school •:an prevent some l^iiter problenis. 
However, tJie process xnodcHl that is suggested tor 
building a schooi community partnership ic appli- 
cable to elementary, middle, end high schools m 
rural, urb'^n, and suburban s^reas. Experiences 
from the state of New Jersey Schoo/ Based Youth 
Services Program are also included. Additional in- 
formation has bet'n collected and analyzed about 
orher collaborative schoolagenry arrangements. 
This is also incorporated in the handbook. 

It ic important to remember as you use this 
^jxiide ttiat fiexiliiity and adaptability are keys to 
its success. Obviously, there is no universal set of 
steps which v^ill apply to all situations. Collabcra* 
tions and networks develop a dy namic of tineir 
own. This h^iUdbook will servo as a general guide 
and a catalyst for starting a communication pro* 
cess in your community The final outcome will be 
uniquely yours. Everyone who participates will feel 
a sense of ownership a d pride in a partnership 
which makes a signifit it difference in the lives of 
children, youdi, and families. 
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i' ' ■ ' ■ i' 

<■ ' ' 

I do not see any way 
thai the school task mn be achieved vnthmt helping 
fhiidren struggling toith feelings and amieties 
that it dijjmdtfoi' them to focus mi tJie learning task 
Failure to do so of km results in school failure, 
probi^'m with day to-day living, mental tm^uish; 
it aggravates^ and^ in ssome cases u the cause ofmmtal illness. 
Tf'ie school is tite first and most appropriatr place 
outside th£: family for the society to help prevent 
these undesiroMe outcomes. 

Jamf r Comer, 
Schoo! Powa' 



CREATJNG AN EFFECTIVE 
PARTNERSHIP 

Laying the groundwr^rk for an effective partner- 
ship involves tureful pluming, flexibility, and 
openness to new ideas. Lnpottant fcatuvcii include 
commitment of key players at all levels in schoois 
and community service agencies, id<;£;tt^ir:atiun of 
key r< sources within the community, a needs r^s 
sessment, creating a sense of ownership, and a well- 
tiioughi-out plan of action for all parties to follow, 
Questions about vM, differences in proiessional 
language, philosophy, and organizational style all 
point to potential pitfalls that muiit be addressed in 
order for a school-community ag^;ncy partnership 
to be effective. 

Punching need not be a major obstacle to initiat- 
ing a partnership. The issue of ftinding becomes 
part of the planning process and is often resolved 
by the time a partnership is launched. A commit 
ment of time from both partners is more impor- 
tant than money at the initial stage of creating a 
partnership. 



The Partners 

Sclwols 

Schools hr^'e sometimi^5 been accused of having 
formidable barriers to penetrate and have often 
been described as tu»ing "closed " If schools assume 
a pror>::c( ive stance, it is probabSy because they are 
expected to solve almost every social problem that 
afflicts children and yruth. The demand to re- 
mediate the social ills of a complex and changing 
world is coupled with the schooPs primary task to 
graduate literate students who are thoroughly pre- 
pared to ('eal with the challenges of modern life. 

Schools are also subject to the pressures of local 
control, so they must be cautious about initiating 
new approaches. Creative ideas are best carried 
out when there is effective communication be- 
tween the different layers of the educational 
hierarchy School board members, superinten- 
dents, principals, teachers, social workers, 
counselors, psychok)gists, nurses, and other sup* 
port staff within the school in addition to the 
parents and students, represent the crucial spokes 
of a wellfimctioning educational wheel. 
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Human Service Agencies 
Community service agencies may offer multiple 
services or may devote all their efforts to one issue 
or a coirbination of issues. They deal with social 
problems ranging from child abuse to substance 
abuse, mental health, adolescent pregnancy, wel- 
fare, domestic violence, and health, to name a few. 
Their mission is to provide services to alleviate the 
problems of their clients as well as set up preven- 
tion programs. 

This handbook addresses itself to those agencies 
which are designated as health and welfare agen- 
cies. Often they are involved with and concerned 
about public policies which affect children and 
youth. 

In general, human service organizations have a 
hierarchical relationship where power and au- 
thority are focused on the upper levels. A number 
of jobs with child welfare agencies are charac- 
terized by low pay at the entry level, modest 
working conditions, and a high-stress working en- 
vironment which results in high staff turnover As a 
consequence, relatioiiships with directors or man- 
agers of such organizations must constantly be 
developed and nurtured so that continuity and 
commitment to the partnership are maintained. 

In some instances, community-based mental 
health centers and organizations are funded in 
part to provide community outreach programs. 
Current research has documented the need for 
ear ly intervention and prevention; therefore, a 
number of community agencies are anxious to 
tbrm relationships with schools to provide services 
that would meet the particular needs of the local 
school community Social agencies have also recog- 
nized the importance of networking with each 
other in order to provide comprehensive ap- 
proarhes to complex problems. 

Undoubtedly, partnerships yield tremendous 
benefits tor all parties concerned, provided suffi- 
cient time and commitmejit arc devoted to the 
planning process. There are no "quick fixes*' in 
dcj'Hng with social problems or changed behaviors. 
Effective partnerships can be sustained only if 



long-term commitments are made to assist schools 
in alleviating some of the pressures they face in the 
education of children and youth. 

vVho Initiates a Collaboration? 

Any person or group of people who are interested 
in creative approaches to help children and youth 
can initiate a collaboration. It is most heloful if 
the initiator remains neutral and speaks the ' lan- 
guage" of both the educational communities and 
human service agencies. The initiator should be 
familiar with how schools and community service 
organizations operate. 

Schools, like any large bureaucracy, are charac- 
terized by a hierarchical relationship with a state 
board and a department of education at the top, 
followed by a county superintendent, a local board 
of education, the district superintendent, and a 
building principal. Information about the educa- 
tional structure in your state or locality is available 
from the state department of education or local 
school boards. 

Knowledge about human service agencies in the 
community and existing networks, coalitions, and 
umbrella groups in your area can ease the plan- 
ning process. 

Possible initiators may include, but not be lim- 
ited to, people from such organizations as the 
United Way, voluntary service organizations, pri- 
vate corporations, neighborhood citizen groups, 
non profit community organizations, PlAs, foun- 
dations, and colleges and universities. 

Initiators can also be one or more people from 
the school system such as a superintendent, 
principal, social worker, school nurse, counselor, 
psychologist, or teacher 

Similarly, collaborations have been initiated by 
individuals from social agencies who have had 
some experience working with schools. 

The initiator(s) must take great care to nurture a 
relationship that is based on equality, trust, and 
mutual respect. 
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I'he Facilitator 

The person or persons who initiate the collabora- 
tion may or may not also assume the role of a 
facilitator. 

The facilif'tor conducts meetings and is able to 
bring diverse aeas together and assists the group 
in working toward mutually identified and achiev- 
able goals. Also, facilitator roles may be assumed by 
different members in the group or a combination 
of people representing the two different systems to 
be linked. 

The ideal situation is one in which the facilitator 
is a person from neitner the school nor social 
agency One advantage of this is that the facilitator 
is perceived as neutral with no vested interest and 
performs a bridge function between the schools 
and community agencies. A small disadvantage of 
this approach is tliat it may take a little more time 
for a person outside the two systems to get to know 
the key players and to develop trust and accep- 
tance of his or her role in wanting to see the 
different systems linked. 

When a facilitator has agreed to serve, it is im- 
perative that the initiator(s) and facilitator clearly 
understand the goal of the partnership. 

Setting the stage for an effective partnership 
requires a well thought out plan and carefully 
articulated goals and expectations for all parties 
who choose to participate in an extremely 
challenging and worthwhile experience. 

A simple goal statement that can be used af a 
model is described as follows: 

To link scfiools and human service agencies in order to 
provide a process or system which will result in the jnovi* 
sion of increased access to social services for children^ 
youth and families. 

This goal may be expanded after the group de- 
cides on a more specific objettive(s). 

During the initial stages of any collaboration, it 
is natural to expeiicnce a high level of anxiety 
Meeting and working with people for the first time 
is always a challenging experience. It is amazing 
how often communication problems arise when 
individuals, even tliose witli tlic best of mtentions, 



are brought together representing different sys- 
tems and frequendy using different professional 
terms to express similar ideas. 

RoU of the Facilitator 

The most important role of the facilitator is to lay 
the groundwork for trust to grow as the part- 
nership develops. Openness and '^^formality the 
absence of **power plays,'' and sharmg ideas help to 
create ongoing relationships. A facilitator who im- 
mediately makes the proup feel that everyone has 
someth ing to contrioute and that everyone will 
benefit provides an excellent start for the part- 
nership's growth. Once everyone is convinced that 
there is a common focus and that sharing ideas 
and infomiation will enhance both schools and 
community agencies, the partnership will be off to 
a good start. 

Trust and commitment do not develop overnight 
as tliey are processes that take time to develop. 
However, there are some key ingredients that will 
help to build a foundation of trust and commit- 
ment. Facilitators should: 

■ Teach people to think in new ways about sharing 
information and resources. 

■ Set up brainstonning sessions to ailow all ideas 
to flow without worrying about methodology 

■ Help relate and tie together various comments, 
questions, and concerns raised in discussion. 

■ Be sure everyone is aware of decisions being 
reached. 

" Try to involve the "quiet'' people during the 
meetings. 

■ Be process- and goal oriemod. Discussions dur 
ing meetings can often wander to unrelated 
issues. The facilitiitor should keep the meetings 
focused on the objective of the partnership. 
However, this does not mean sacrificing unex- 
pected networking. An alert and sensitive 
facilitator uixlerstands the fine line between 
diversionary and ancillary discussi(Mi. 




■ When controversial issues arise, don\ be afraid 
to discuss these issues thoroughly in order to 
achieve consensus. Rather than pushing things 
tlirough, take the necessary time to work them 
out. 

Qualities of Facilitators 

The success of a partnership will depend a great 
deal on the skills of the facilitator and the partici- 
pants in the partnership. Competitiveness and 
school-agency collaborations are not compatible. 
The facilitator's ability to recognize thf usefulness 
and importance of sharing with others, across and 
within systems, is essential if a partnership is to 
succeed. There are a number of qualities a facilita- 
tor should possess that will assist in the 
collaboration process; 

■ A positive mental attitude, especially when well- 
meaning people pronounce lailure before the 
project is given a chance to succeed. Learn from 
other people's mistakes so that you can avoid 
making them in your own partnership. 

your own partnership. 

■ Strong commitment to the goals of the 
partnership. 

• Ability to listen and reflect on what was pre- 
sented and integrate several ideas into an 
inclusive whole. This creates an accepting 
environment which develops trust and an 
understanding of how information sharing 
can be useful to those involved. 

■ Neutrality is important because if controversial 
issues arise, it is the responsibility of the facilita- 
tor to ensure that all representatives from the 
systems have the opportunity to express their 
views in an open attnosphere so that group con- 
sensus can be reached* Being sensitive to diverse 
points of view will require that extreme tact and 
care are exercised so that the discussion and res- 
olution of conflicts always focuses on the issues 
rathei' than on personalities, misperceptions, or 
stereotypes about how schools or community 
agencies operate. 



" Awareness of what is not being said and how to 
have it stated. Verbal and nonverbal cues, i.e., a 
person's tone of voice, bodily gestures, and eye 
contact help to discern what he or she is rc'aliy 
trying to communicate to the group. 

■ Awareness of when to facilitate and when to 
participate. 

■ Ability to "seize the moment." When a discussion 
has taken place and many views have been heard, 
someone often makes a statement that clearly de- 
fines the next step to be taken. The facilitator 
who is carefully listening will seize tlie oppor- 
tunity to repeat the suggestion, obtain consensus 
on it, and conclude the discussion summarized 
by the suggestion. There is a fine line between al- 
lowing free discussion and sensing the right time 
to bring it to resolution. It is important to note 
that people who are active participators want tc 
act at the appropriate time. 

■ Good interpersonal communication skills, in 
order to work through the complex web of hu- 
man relationships. The ability to communicate 
with people from all walks of life is an asset. 
Good interpersonal skills are based on the pre- 
mise that all people should be treated with 
respect regardless of race, sex, age, or socio- 
economic background. Positive interpersonal 
relationships also rest on the assumption that 
there is something to be learned from everyone 
provided we take the time and make the effort to 
genuinely listen to what a person has to say. 

Factors Which Inhibit Collaborations 

■ Competitiveness. 

■ Dominating rather than shared leadership which 
discourages group decision making. 

•» Inflexibility in scheduling meetings and 
activities. 

• Lack of understanding about how schools and 
community agencies operate. 

■ Hidden agenda for personal advancement. 
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■ Cynicism about the advantages of mformation 
sharing. 

■ Time constraints and pressure to *'push things 
tlirough" without giving adequate time for dis- 
cussion and to work through conflicts. 

■ More emphasis on talking than listening. 

• Preferring to do things alone rather than spend- 
ing time negotiatiyig with others. 

■ Closed participation; only a select few invited to 
participate- 

■ Prescribing actions for a partnership from the 
top down rather than taking the necessary time 
to plan, involve, and encourage the key decision 
making to come from the participants at the xo- 
cal grassroots leveL 



A Tip for the Facilitator: Keep a Journal 

It might be helpful if the facilitator kept a journal. 
Tracking the process of partnership development 
is an efficient way of documenting the multiple in- 
teractions that take place as a partnership moves 
through its various stages of development. Also, a 
journal may serve as a tool to analyze, compare, or 
determine the progress made through each inter- 
action or overall progress. 

When the initiators have identified a facilitator 
and this small group is clear on tlie objective(s) of 
the collaboration, an important first step has been 
completed and the real work of building the collab 
oration can proceed. 
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Fill 



uhlic'private 
partrwrship is a continuous process, requiring a 
stable net work of interpersonal relationships 
developed over a considerable 
period of time. . . . 

KatherineLyall in 

Pt^blic Private Partnership in American Cities • 
Seven Case Studies (1982) 



THE COLLABORATION PROCESS 

The collaboration process is a challenging experi- 
ence because it involves weaving through a myriad 
of interpersonal relationships. Many partnerships 
that do succeed, do so with the understanding that 
in the interconnection of fragile human relation- 
ships, each linkage developed is crucial to the 
development of the whole. 

It is important to emphasize that both the educa* 
tional and community agency systems are working 
toward the same goal, i.e., to help children and 
youth. The expertise each .system brings to the 
partnership should be acknowledged. Through 
mutual respect and effective communication, both 
systems can work togetlier in developing a com- 
prehensive program for children and young adults. 
A working dialogue can exist which allows schools 
and community agencies to provide complemen- 
tary services to children, youth, and families. 

All participants who engage in a partnership 
must be willing to share power, responsibilities, 
and leadership. Participants must feel that there is 
an egalitarian relationship a.s they make decisions 
tliat are based on group consensus. 

Sufficient time should be spent in the planning stage 
to work through significant dijferefues in philosophies 
and metfwds of implementation. Avoid rigid time con* 
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straints and remember to be process* as well as 
goaloriented. 

Action Steps for Initiators from Human 
Service Sector 

Step 1 Contacting Human Service Agencies 

Interagency cooperation and networking are es- 
sential in order to initiate a partnership which 
brings comprehensive services to the schools. 

If the initiator is from a human service agency, 
no doubt he/she will be knowledgeable about 
umbrella-type agencies and networks which exist 
in the community 

A good starting point to network with com* 
munity agencies is to contact the coordinator of 
the Human Services Advisory Council, United Way, 
or a similar group in your area. Such a council con- 
sists of a consortium of community agencies and 
community-based organizations which meet on a 
regular basis to plan and allocate human services. 

Youth Services Commissions or the like are other 
coordin ating bodies that have a broad representa* 
tion of organizations which provide services to dV 
risk youth. Many of these organizations recognize 
tliat school personnel know the needs of children 
and youth better than anyone else and are inter* 
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ested in working cooperatively with schools. 
Representatives from local community agencies 
should include but not be limited to the following 
organizations: 

• A Division of Youth and Family Services (local 
unit of state agency). 

• A Welfare Agency (local unit of state or county 
agency), 

• A Community Mental Health Center 

• A Child Guidance Counseling Center 

• A Probation Department. 

• A Planned Parenthood or Family Planning 
Center 

• Drug and Alcohol Counseling Agencies, both 
public and private. 

• The Children's and Adolescent Unit of the 
local hospital(s). 

• Human Services Advisory Council Coordinator 

Step 2 Schedule an Exploratory Meeting 
with Conimunity Agencies 

In order to explore the possibility of the com- 
munity agency's interest in working with schools, 
an exj)loratory meeting with several community 
agencies should be scheduled. A sample of an invi- 
tational letter to community agencies is included 
in the appendix. At this meeting, inquiries can be 
made about which specific agencies might be inter- 
ested in working with schools, and what specific 
kinds of services might be available to children and 
youth. This meeting cculd be organized with the 
assistance of the coordinator for the Human Ser- 
vices Advisory Council or any umbrella agency 
v'ithin the local community 

After securing preUminary interest on the part 
of a number of conimunity agencies to work with 
schools, die next ^tep involves contacting kt7 repre- 
sentatives from the educational system. 



Step 3 Start at the Top— Eaiiy Exploration 

After an exploratory meeting with community 
agencies, one or two initiators from the agencies 
can begin the follow-up process. Write a letter to 
the county superintendent or whoever is the high- 
est educational administrator with jurisdiction for 
a locality In this letter, express your interest in 
wanting to explore the possibility of developing a 
partnership between the school system and com* 
munity agencies. Be specific in your request; 

• State the goal, i.e., "To link schools and human 
service agencies in order to provide a process or 
system which will result in the provision of in- 
creased access to social services for children, 
youth, and families." 

• Request an exploratory meeting to discuss 
the goal. 

• Indicate that the process or system will be 
developed jointly at planning meetings. 

• Specify interest in working with an elementary, 
middle, or high school. 

• Request assistance in identification of potential 
school sites where partnership development can 
be explored with the principal. 

• Indicate ttiat the exploratory meeting does not 
commit them in any way 

• Conclude your letter with plans to follow up with 
a telephone call tv^ schedule a meeting to discuss 
the ideas in the letter (see appendix for sample 
letter). 

Step 4 Exploratory Meeting with the County 
Superintendent 

Approximately two weeks after the letter has been 
sent out, c(mta<Jt the county superintendent (or 
counterpart in your area) by telephone to deter- 
mine if he/she has a favorable reaction to your 
letter The authors assume that this is so. At this 
time schedule i> meeting to furtiicr discuss the 
possibility for a partnership. 

The initiators representing the agencies will visit 
the county superintendent or counterpart. Wlien 
meeting the county superintendent, reiterate your 
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interest in wanting to develop a school community 
agency partnership. Describe what you mean by 
partnership and restate the goal and all other 
points made in the letter Ask if he/she could rec- 
ommend any schools Uiat might be interested in 
developing such a partnership. It is possible that 
before this meeting the official may have already 
circulated your letter among district superinten- 
dents or other administrators, and together they 
may have some suggested ideas. Most likely more 
time will be needed to respond to your request. 
Try to agree on a time line for the response limited 
to no more than two or three weeks. It is important 
to keep the idea current. 

In lieu of the above meeting the county super- 
intendent may have you contact a district 
superintendent directly It is also possible that he/ 
she may have already communicated with a district 
superintendent who, in turn, may suggest that you 
speak with several principals and visit several 
schools in the district. 

Taking the lead from the recommendations of 
the highest administrator in a locality will greatly 
expedite the process while following correct organ- 
izational procedure* This person has a good sense 
of what is happening in the district and will lead 
you to schools that might be receptive to a school- 
community agency partnership. 

Step 5 The DisliricI Superintendent 

If the county superintendent has identified a dis- 
trict superintendent you are at the next step. 

Write a letter similar to the one sent to tlie 
county superintendent and indicate that the refer- 
ral vvas made by him/her Describe the goal of the 
partnership and the need to find a school or 
schoois which might be appropriate. Indicate the 
age grv^up that you would be interested in ^vorking 
with. Stress the exploratory nature of your request 
and tliat a meeting in no way commits him/her to 
any further action. Send a copy of this letter to the 
official who referred you to this person (see appen- 
dix foi' sample letter)* 



In approximately two weeks, follow up the letter 
with a telephone call to make an appointment. By 
the time you contact the district superintendent, 
he/she may have already talked to a school princi- 
pal or principals and may suggest a meeting at his/ 
her office which includes several principals. Be 
sure to inquire about when it would be appropri- 
ate and who should contact the local school board 
regarding the exploratory meetings. 

The agenda for this meeting is a repetition of 
the one with the county superintendent or the 
highest educational administrator in the locality. 
The superintendent may have invited all those con- 
sidered appropriate to this meeting. If not, it may 
be suggested that further meetings include a desig- 
nated school board member The meeting should 
end with an agreement for further exploration 
with the suggested school principal(s). However, 
another meeting may be required before this 
happens. YouVe on your way to the next step. 

Step 6 The School Principal 

A copy of the letter sent to the district superinten- 
dent should be sent along with a cover letter to the 
school principal indicating tiiat you would like to 
further explore the idea for a partnership with 
him/her. Request a meeting for this. Follow up your 
letter with a telephone call to set up the meeting, if 
the district superintendent has not already done 
this on your behalf. 

Again, in your initial telephone conversation 
with the principal(s), it is important to stress tliat 
you are exploring the possibility of developing a 
partnership and, at the recommendation of the 
county and district superintendent, his/her school 
has been suggested as a potential site for the de- 
velopment of such a partnership. 

Stressing the exploratory nature of the meeting 
should help to alleviate any pressure that the prin- 
cipal might be experiencing to get involved in 
something tliat his/her superioi s may want, but in 
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fact th'j principal may not desire for the school. 
This should also send a clear message to the princi- 
pal that you believe a meaningful partnership can 
only develop if the principal wholeheartedly sup 
ports the ':oncept. 

When meeting the school principal for the first 
time, there are several points to keep in mind: 

• This meeting is an important opportunity for 
the school princijjal and the initiators to see if 
some rapport can be established between the key 
people in a school-community agency 
partnership. 

• The school principal is one of the most critical 
links in the partnership chain. If you do not have 
the commitment and support of this individual, 
the partnership will have difficulty getting off 
the ground. 

When exploring the possibility of developing a 
partnership, there are several points that should be 
emphasized at the meeting: 

• The positive contributions that the school has 
been making to the education of children and 
youth. 

• The exploratory nature of the meeting is to in- 
vestigate the possibility of linking conimunily 
services with the school to increase access 

to social services for children, youth, and 
families. 

• An empathic and stated understanding of the 
tremendous responsibilities that schools have 
been asked to deal with in the education of 
children and youth. 

• Community services and resources will not 
substitute what the schools are presendy 
accomplishing. Nor is the goal to eliminate jobs 
that the school staff is presently performing. 
Rather, community services will supplement or 
complement services that the school already 
provides to meet the special social needs of 
children, youth, and families. Great care must 
be taken to emphasize this point. 



• The process of linking will be worked out jointly 
by the partners in the collaboration. 

• Planning for such a partnership will involve 
regularly scheduled meetings with key 
representatives from the school staff and com- 
munity social agencies to plan, design, and 
implement the partnership. 

The last three items on this list are particularly im* 
portant to emphasize to the principal and the 
school staff (if any members are present) so that 
there is a clear sense that there are no hidden 
agendas in bringing community services to the 
school. 

It is important to understand that when there 
are budgetary cutbacks in a school district, support 
services are invariably one of the first areas that is 
affected. Great care must be taken to communicate 
to all levels of the educational hierarchy, and 
especially to the child study team (psychologist, 
social worker, speech therapist, learning dis- 
abilities specialist) and other members of the 
school support staff, that community services are 
not designed to replace or take over the respon- 
sibilities of the jchool. Rather, community services 
will help to alleviate some of the pressures that the 
support staff is experiencing and will supplement 
some of the services that they are asked to handle. 
A working partnership between systems and team 
effort must continually be emphasized. Again, 
schools must feel diat they are integrally involved 
in the planning process in order to avoid turf 
problems and allow a partnership to take root. 

If the principal has already arranged for 
members of his school staff to be present at this 
meeting, this will be very helpful and will save you 
an extra step. If not, then proceed to Step 7. 

Step 7 Meeting Representatives from 
the School 

If the principal has not already arranged tor you to 
meet with people that he/she identifies from the 
school, it is important that you do so before any 
commitments are made. The identificH school staff 
need to feel that Uiey are actively involved in the 
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decision making process and should be invited to 
share their views regarding the need for a 
partnership. 

Listed below are some key people from the 
school who should be invited to the exploratory 
meeting to elicit their views about the possibility of 
developing a partnership. This list is by no means 
exhaustive: 

• Principal 

• Nurse 

• Social Worker 

• Counselor 

• Psychologist 

• Selected Classroom Teacher 

• Family Life Teacher 

• Student Representative (age appropriate) 

• Playground Aide 

• Security Guards 

• Director of Community Education (if such a 
program exists in the school district) 

• Parent representative 

The exploratory meeting should focus on the 
following areas: 

• Restate the goal. 

• Investigate the possibility of linking services with 
the school to create access to social services for 
children, youth, and families. 

• Reiterate that community resources will supple- 
ment the services that the school is providing 
and is not designed to eliminate or replace exist- 
ing jobs of the school staff. 

• Ask tlie school staff to identify social service 
needs of the children and youth in their school. 

• Identify resources that community social agen- 
cies can provide to assist the school with the 
social problems that children and youth bring 
with them to the classroom. 

• Emphasize the expertise that both education and 
human service agencies can offer to each other. 

• If there appears to be a willingness to work to- 
get Vier and a mutual T -xognltion of the expertise 
of both systems, tlie school staff and die initiator s 



might then suggest that the next meeting may 
include additional community agency repre- 
sentatives to participate in the partnership. 

• Close with a consensus that the schools and 
community agencies would be willing to work 
together to provide services to children, youth, 
and families. 

• Schedule the next meeting to build upon what 
was discussed and identify additional resources 
within the community to address the identified 
needs. 

Step 8 Contact the District Superintendent 

Following your favorable meeting witli the princi- 
pal and the school staff, contact the district 
superintendent again to indicate that a consensus 
has been reached to go ahead with developing a 
school-community agency partnership with a par- 
ticular school or schools. Ask the superintendent 
about official approval by the school board to 
support the partnership. This will legitimize the 
collaboration. This will also serve to create a sense 
of local control and ownership at the project's 
inception. 

Action Steps for Initiators from within the 
School 

Steps 1 and 2 from the preceding pages are still ap- 
plicable. The initiator(s) from within the school 
structure miiv have had positive experiences with 
one or two community social service aget^xies. 
Those agencies can provide a good starting point 
as allies in calling together other agencies to ex- 
plore the collaborative idea. 

Steps 3-8 can be followed as they apply If the ini- 
tiator from the school holds any of the described 
positions, he or she will know exactly how to pro- 
ceed. Others in the school system will no doubt 
follow a path whidi is most acceptable in that 
district. 

You have completed the first steps of the 
planning process and are now on your way to 
developing an exciting partnership. 
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PART FOUR 



. . . Lhe movement to make 
comprehensive health, social and family services accessible 
to school populations is very strong. The drive toward 
more coordinated, linked services, with schools as the central focus, 
is propelled by new, large-scale youth-at-risk initiatives 

sponsored by states and foundations. 
Further, a consensus is forming around the concept that 
disadvantaged high-risk children 
need access to better health care in order to 
succeed in school 

joy G. Dryfoos, 

Family Planning Perspectives 

(July/August 1988) 



CREATING A SYSTEM JOINTLY 

Planning Committee 

At this point the facilitator, described in part two 
of this handbook, takes the leadership. 

A planning committee composed of key people 
from the school and representatives of a variety of 
social agencies should be formed by the initiator 
and facilitator. An ideal number is ten to twelve 
but if the committee becomes larger, that only 
indicates enlarged interest and should not be 
discouraged. 

The committee now has the responsibility of 
carrying out the stated goal through a planning 
process which can take as lorijr as one academic year. 

Letters of invitation to the organizational meet- 
ing should include as much information as 
possible and be similar to the invitational letters 
sent to the principal, and county and district super- 
intendents. The letter can be signed by the school 
principal and a representative from the com* 
munity agency (see the appendix for a sample of 
rxch a letter). 

The key people who should be invited to be on 
tlie planning committee are those personnel who 
attended the exploratory meeting. 



A suggested agenda for this meeting is: 

• Clear statement of goal(s). 

• Clear statement of the planning process to create 
a system for linking. 

• Brainstorming around pupils* support service 
needs. 

• Brainstorming to identify services which may be 
provided. 

• Agreement on goal and commitment to work on 
creating system to have needs met by services. 

• Schedule for future monthly meetings. 

Joint Planning through Regularly 
Scheduled Meetings 

Monthly meetings should take place during the 
academic year at the school site. Holding the meet- 
ings at the school is often expedient since schools 
must function within a particular time frame. 
Schorls also experience a variety of pressures in* 
volving reporting, testing, and accountability so 
great care must be taken to adapt to tlie school's 
schedule. 

While working together, community organizu' 
tions and schools should make an effort tf) be 
sensitive to the rules and regulations which govern 
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school policy and the operating procedures of 
social agencies. 

Coordination and Recording of Meetings 
A decision should be made early in the planning 
process to set up some kind of mechanism for 
sending out notices of meetings and recording 
and disseminating meeting minutes. For these 
purposes, individuals could be assigned on a 
rotational basis or the responsibility may become 
that of the facilitato*- or his/her assistant. The care- 
ful recording of meeting minutes is important in 
order to clearly communicate key ideas that have 
been discussed and document resolution of dif- 
ferences and other important actions taken during 
the process of partnership planning. 

It is not always possible for everyone on the 
planning committee to attend all the meetings, so 
minutes should always be sent to all members. 
Ideally, copies of the minutes should also be sent 
to interested administrators from the educational 
system and representatives of other community 
agencies in your local area. Keeping everyone in- 
formed about how the partnership is developing 
will accomplish a great deal to keep communica- 
tion channels open. 

With a preplanned agenda, each meeting may 
be approximately two hours long. Monthly meet- 
ings should be an opportunity to build on what 
was previously discussed, and to move from a goal 
setting stage to an action or implementation stage. 

The Planning Process 

(Approximately One Academic Year) 

Planning a partnership is a fluid process that re- 
quires a great deal of flexibility Listed below are 
some suggestions to follow as a partnership moves 
through its various stages of development. 

• Keep communication channels open at all levels 
of the educational and community agency 
hierarchy 
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• Build a network of supporters by involving key 
people from all levels of the school and the 
community 

• When commitments are made, be sure that 
people follow through with responsibilities and 
designated tasks* 

• Pay attention to details, i.e., careful recording 
and dissemination of meeting minutes, letters of 
confirmation, meeting reminders, and follow-up 
telephone calls. 

• Be clear on what the goals of the partnership are 
and the responsibilities tl^it each team player has 
in achieving those goals. 

During the planning phase, the facilitator should 
keep the planning committee focused on: 

• What is best for children and youth? 

• What will benefit students and their families in 
assisting them to better utilize community 
services? 

• What resources might community service agen- 
cies provide to alleviate some of the tremendous 
pressures that schools experience when dealing 
with the social problems of children and youth? 

As previously stated, the planning process should 
take approximately one academic year Remember, 
taking time to plan is one way to ensure a strong 
linkage. 

Needs Assessment 

To build on the brainstorming around needs at 
the initial meeting, a needs assessment is the first 
order of business. As the planning committee iden- 
tifies needs and resources within tlie community, it 
is important to keep the meetings open to those 
agencies offering specific services which respond 
to these needs and are interested in participating 
in the partnership. 

A number ol resources already exist within the 
community which include community outrcHch 
and education or prevention programs that might 
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be appropriate to the needs of the school. If those 
agencies involved suggest others which can provide 
additional resources, inviting these agencies to par- 
ticipate in the partnership will greatly expand the 
resources that will be available to children, youth, 
and families. 

The needs assessment should extend beyond the 
planning committee to include surveys of parents, 
students, and teachers. 

Particularly important as a means to educate 
and elicit feedback from the parents will be the sur- 
veys that you send out to the community Gathering 
this information during the initial planning stages 
is beneficial because it will educate parents about 
your school-community services collaboration in 
addition to eliciting their views about social prob- 
lems and strategies for partnership development. 

When dealing with socially sensitive issues such 
as adolescent pregnancy and AIDS education, 
parents can become powerful allies or vocal 
adversaries. Great care must be taken to foster a 
cooperative and open relationship at the begin- 
ning of a partnership so that the views of the 
community are taken into consideration before 
specific activities are planned for children, youth, 
and the community at large. Samples of surveys 
can be found in the appendix of this handbook. 

Special attention to writing the surveys and de- 
ciding how they will be disseminated is a process 
that should involve all the members of ^he plan- 
ning committee. 

If the planning committee becomes too large, 
consisting of fifteen or more people, efforts can be 
made to divide the group into task forces with a 
balanced representation of school and community 
agency representatives within each task force. A 
sample of identified generic needs around which 
task iorces may be formed can include the 
following: 

• Medical/Health 
Adolescent pregnancy 
Child abuse (detection and prevention) 
Alcohol and drug abiuse (detection and prevention) 
General medical, health, and dental care 



Nutiition education 
Hunger 

• General Family Suciai Services 
Parent education 

financial aid 
Welfare 

Family violence 
Foster care 

• Mental Health 

Counseling/or children, youth, and families 
Suicide prevention programs 

• Housing and Emergency Needs 
Low income public housing 
Emergency fmtsing 

Food 
Clothing 

• Transportation 

/or displaced children and families to attend school 
and get medical and social services 

• Cultural and Social Enrichment 

Allow at least four to five meetings to work through 
identification of needs and the development of 
different surveys. Getting people involved on a 
common task at the beginning of the partnership 
will enhance the group's ability to work toward a 
common goal and will also serve to break down 
some of tlie institutional barriers. Working c n the 
surveys together will also assist the group in de- 
veloping a "common language." Remember, 
building slowly helps to form a strong foundation. 

Details involving typing up the surveys, the pro- 
cess of dissemination, collection of survey results, 
and summarizing the data should be thought 
through carefully Perhaps there might be volun- 
teers from the group who could assume different 
responsibilities so that there is no one person who 
is overburdened with performing these fasks. 
Nonetheless, it is important to allow sufficient time 
for the surveys to be developed, disseminated, col- 
lected, and summarized. The facilitator's skills in 
encouraging others to assume responsibility will 
come into play here. 
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Evaluation of Needs Assessment Results 
The results from the needs assessment will provide 
the planning committee with a rich source of infor- 
mation obtained from a broad representation of 
people. This information will help while preparing 
the next steps for partnership development. 

Don't be discouraged if the needs that are identi- 
fied by the community appear to be greater than 
envisioned fit th^ start. There may clearly be some 
needs that would be difficult fur thf^ committee to 
deal with and may require long-term solutions. 
Housings for example, is one such need that re- 
quires a broader coalition than that of schools and 
community services. 

However, pr ioritizing the needs and deciding on 
what C3n immediately be accomplished will help 
to move the group from a planning to an action 
stage. 

Community Agency Sur vey 
Equally important in identifying the needs of the 
community is the identificafion of what services 
and resources might be available through com- 
munity agencies in your area. The agencies already 
commitreti form tlie basic core. As the needs 
witliin the community are identified, a survey can 
concurrently be sent out to community agencies in 
your locality with a cover letter signed by the facili- 
tator, a community agency representative, and the 
school principal (see appendix for sample survey). 

Although not all community agencies that you 
contact may be willing to work with a school, the 
information that you collect in your survey will 
help to identify what resources and services are 
available to the community at large. This infor- 
mation can be collected and summarized as a 
resource directory for the school system. 

A United Way or community agency directory 
may also be available to the school system. In spite 
of information sharing across agencie^^^, all school 
personnel may not be aware of v/hat community 
services exist in their locality and would welcome 
the opportunity to tap into those resources. 
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A:', additional community resource*, are iden- 
tified, efforts should be made to invite repre- 
sentatives from these agencies to attend some of 
the planning comnisttee meetings to coniiccf some 
of their services with tlie partnership. 

Actions Based on Needs 

Based upon the identification of needs and the 
availability of services, it is now time for designing 
responses. Be as creative as possible. The impor- 
tant thing to remember is that the ideas should 
emerge from the planning committee and the 
identified needs of the local population. 

Continue to remind the planning committee of 
the mutually agreed upon goal, i.e.> to establish a 
system, process or programs that result in in- 
creased human services to the pupils and tlieir 
families. 

In some cases, a good start is provision of pro- 
grams or activities in the school presented by the 
agencies. This is probably something that has al- 
ready been done on a limited basis. For instance, 
auditorium programs about alcohol and drug 
abuse presented by agencies concerned with these 
issues are very commonplace in many schools. 

An agency presentation can be viewed as an 
initial cooperative venture but not an ongoing 
linkage or provision oi services. 

Cooperative Activities or Programs 
An Initial Piiase 

The following are ideas for such initial ventures 
which require little or no funding: 

Community Agencies Meet Parents 
At a school special event such as a play, concert, or 
bazaar, community agencies can be invited to set 
up tables to answer cjuestions about services, dis- 
tribute informational brochures, and create a 
friendly atmosphere for parents who are un- 
familiar with their work. 
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Substance and Alcohol Abuse 
An in-service workshop can be presented to faculty 
and staff dealing with current issues surrounding 
adolescent alcohol and drug abuse presented by 
representatives from a drug treatment center. 

A substance abuce student assembly may be 
planned and organized by representatives from 
one or two drug treatment centers and the sheriff's 
office iQ provide information on law enforcement 
and substance abuse. 

Similar programs for parents can be planned. 

Family Life Education and Adolescent Pregnancy 
A faculty in-service workshop on issues surround- 
ing family life education and adolescent pregnancy 
may be presented by a Planned Parenthood or 
other appropriate agency 

A workshop on family life education, AIDS, and 
adolescent pregnancy can be presented to the P.T.A. 

Suicide Prevention 

A P.T.A. workshop on suicide prevention might be 
sponsored by a mental health center and other 
appropriati* agencies. 

A mental health agency could offer a faculty in- 
service workshop on the warning signs and risk 
factors for depression in adolescents. This occasion 
might also be a good opportunity for the school 
social worker to discuss policy and procedures for 
suicide crisis intervention for the school district. 

Health, Nutrition, and Health Occupations 
A heahh fair may be sponsored for parents and 
students where community agencies can pass out 
informational brochures about their services. 
Representatives could also talk to students about 
different occupations in the health field. 

Child and Institutional Abuse 
A faculty in service workshop on child and institu- 
tional abuse and reporting procedures can be 
presented by the Division of Youth and Family Ser 
vices or the appropriate child protection agency 

Meetings with parents or the P.T.A. could also be 
scheduled around such issues as family violence or 
single parent families. 



Additional Linkages 

• Teaclu:r in-service workshops could be pn;vided 
by a hospital representative or peUiatririan on 
adolescent growth and development. 

• A family service agency might provide a faculty 
and staff in service workshop on emergency i>er 
vices for families. 

• A wallet size directory or booklet of community 
services that are available to children and fam- 
ilies in the area could be developed. 

• Community education programs in the school 
district can offer classes taught by community 
agency representatives on self esteem, parenting 
skills, coping with adolescents, or any number of 
topics depending upon the needs of the com- 
munity and the resources that are available. 

Activities such as these can take place dui ing the 
planning year and will be instrumental in building 
trust, understanding, and commitment between 
the educational and community agency systems. 

Creating Lasting Linkages 
Achieving the ultimate goal of creating las 'ng link- 
ages should be clearly envisioned by the end of the 
academic year. The following are ideas for ongoing 
partnerships: 

• The school assigns someone (social worker, 
nurse, special education teacher, or an assistant 
principal) to be the liaison person who serves as 
the link to a number of agencies. This contact 
)erson acts as an information and referral agent 
to the other agencies involved. This is a one* 

to one design in which the liaison person 
strengthens the linkage through continuous com- 
munication. This model usually includes the 
development of a resource directory or list which 
needs constant updating. 

• On site counseling services provided to children 
who have a history of underachieving, truancy, 
grade retention, and behavioral and academic 
problems. The development of .social problem- 
solving .skills through group counseling could be 
emphasized. 1 he provision of this service by one 
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or two of the agencies in the partnership can be 
designed Uirough planning meetings or may de- 
velop from a direct relationship between the 
school principal and agency personnel. If on-site 
counseling services a;c offered at the school, 
parental conse»:t must be obtained. Part of the 
planning process should include the design of 
parent permission forms and discussion about 
the best methods for distribution. 

• On site counseling services provided to children 
and mmilies for alcohol and drug-related prob- 
lems. The provision of this service can be 
designed as suggested above. 

• The Department of Health and Welfare, the Divi- 
sion of Youth and Family Services, or other child 
protection agencies may release agency workers 
on a rotating basis to serve as /^ontact and re- 
source persons to schools and parents to discus i 
family problems or case management services for 
a particular family with confidentiality ensured. 

• A family service agency could provide family 
crisis counseling services at the school site. 

• Local hospitals could provide primary care, 
prevention programs, health education, early 
periodic screening, and diagnostic testing ser- 
vices to clients. A candy striper's program could 
also be offered through the local hospital. 

Comprehensive Services at School Sites 

Sc/wol Based YotUh Services Program 
The School Based Youth Services Program, de- 
veloped by the New Jersey Department of Human 
Services, is an example of tlie nation's first state- 
wide school'bosed comprehensive service program 
for teenagers initiated by a state agency There are 
twenty-nine school-based centers that are funded 
by a $6 million budget allocation. These are non- 
profit public agencies and schools which, under 
the Department of Human Services guidelines, de- 
veloped local comprehensive programs that link 
the education and human services systems to- 
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gether. fhe goal of the School Based Youth 
Services Program is to provide "adolescents, es* 
pecially those with problems, with the opportunity 
to complete their education, to obtain skills that 
lead to employment or additional education, and 
to lead a mentally and physically healthy and drug- 
free life." 

Beyond providing mental health and family 
counseling, health services, substance abuse pro- 
grams, and employment services at a single site, 
each program is e. :ouraged to meet the particular 
needs of the local community Each site offers an 
array of core services which include: 

• employment counseling, training and placement; 
« summer and part-time job development; 

• drug and alcohol abuse counseling; 

• family crisis counseling; 

• mental health counseling; 

• primary and preventive health services; 

• recreation; and 

• referrals to health and social services. 

In addition, miny sites offer day care, teen parent- 
ing education, special vocational programs, family 
planning, transportation, academic assistance, and 
hodines. Parental consent is required to administer 
school-based youth services. For details about this 
state-sponsored program write to: Edward H. Tetel- 
man. Assistant Commissioner for Intergovern- 
mental Affairs, Department of Human Services, 
Capital Place One, 222 South Warren Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625, 609/292-1618. 

Scfwol'Based Health Clinics 

One of the oldest and well-tested comprehensive 
approaches to provisif)n of services to scliool-aged 
children is the school based health clinic. These 
clinics are growing in increasing numbers around 
the country Their goal is to "improve the overall 
physical and emotional health of adolescents and 
to provide young people with the reliable medical 
services to which they are entided.*' 
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Schor- based clinics are as the name describes; 
actual clinics situated within or very near to the 
school or schools they serve. Many provide social 
services such as family counseling and Job counsel- 
ing as well as medical services. 

The Support Center for School-Based Clinics 
was organized to provide technical assistance to 
people who want to develop clinics in their com 
muni ties. They have written a detailed guide for 
implementing programs. If your planning process 
concludes with the decision to initiate such a clinic, 
the support center should b e your first resource. 
For further information contact: Sharon Lovick, 
Director, The Support Center for School-Based 
Clinics, 5650 Kirby Drive, Suite 242, Houston, 
Texas 77005, 713/664-7400. 

The Academy far Educational Development 
School and Community Services Division 

Established in 1977 to provide assistance to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, the Division of 
School and Community Services of the Academy 
for Educational Development has a strong commit- 
ment to excellence and equity in education and to 
developing links between schools and community 
agencies that increase educational developmental 
opportunities for at-risk youth across the United 
States. Staff and consultants have extensive experi- 
ence working with large urban school systems, 
community organizations, and foundations and 
other funding agencies on programs that address 
critical educational issues such as dropout preven- 
tion, adolescent pregnancy and parenting, literacy, 
and youtli employment and training in twenty-five 
states and over seventy-five cities. 

With grants from the Carnegie Corporation and 
Ford Foundation, the Division of School and Com- 
munity Services designed and implemented the 
Urban Middle Schools Adolescent Pregnancy Pre- 
vention Program (UMSAPPP) to assist selected 
school systems to develop collaborative programs 
with community agencies. These programs link 
pregnancy prevention with school efforts to im- 
prove the health, academic and decision-making 



skills, and self-esteem of adolescents. School dis- 
tricts invo ved in these school-community 
collaborations are located in Atlaiaa, Boston, De- 
troit, Kansas City-Missouri, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, Norfolk, and Oakland. For further in- 
formation contact: Michele Cahill, Director, The 
Academy of Educational Development, Division of 
School and Community Services, 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York 10011, 212/243-1110. 

Cities in Schools 

Cities in Schools, Inc. is a national leader in pro- 
moting and facilitating the coordinated delivery of 
existing health, social, education, and other sup- 
port services at iucational sites for the benefit of 
at-risk youth and Jieir families. These services are 
delivered in a personal and accountable manner. 

The mission of Cities in Schools is to develop 
public/private partnerships designed to connect 
appropriate human services with at-risk youth in 
addressing such critical issues as school atten- 
dance, literacy, job preparedness, teen pregnancy, 
drug and alcohol abuse, teen suicide, and school 
violence. 

For further information contact: William Milli- 
ken. President, Cities in Schools, 1023 Fifteenth 
Street, N.W., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 20005, 
202/861 0230. 

Summary 

1 hese are just some of the different kinds of ser- 
vices that can be oifered through your school when 
you choose to develop partnerships with com- 
munity and health service agencies. 

Tap the resources that already exist within your 
community and you will be amazed at the variety 
of partnerships that can develop. The idea is not to 
duplicate existing services but to use them by mak- 
ing them more accessible. Hard work, cooperation, 
commitment, and ingenuity will go a long way in 
partnership development. 
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PART FIVE 



The 



he worker Tfneeting 
Mividually with people in a multiperson system such as 
a family, school, or another social agency, must also 
clarify what information will be reported to 
other members of the systetn. 
In addition to discussing his own and his agency's 
policies about release of information, the worfter should 

clarify i • which areas the other system has 
the right or responsibility to determine if the information 
should be released. 



Allen Pincus and Anne Minahan, 
Social y/ork Practice: Model 
and Method (1913) 



CONFTOENTIALIT Y AND PARENTAL 
CONSENT 

The issue of conff ''entiality is a challenging but 
not insurmountable problem to overcome when 
different systems begin to work ccUaboratively 

A major obstacle that exists in forming coopera- 
tive relationships between schools and community 
service agencies is the issue of confidentiality. Spec- 
ifically, school personnel who have made referrals 
to social agencies often do not get any feedback on 
the basis of confidentiality. This delicate issue can 
be overcome during the initial building staples of 
the collaboration process. It has to br recognized 
as an issue to be resolved. 

Another aspect of confidentiality is th^ need for 
students to believe that they can freely share con- 
fidential information with teachers or social 
agency workers. 

Obviously, there are no clear cut solutions for 
resolving these issues, but they must be dealt with 
early in the planning process. 

Schools and community service agencies may 
have different philosophies in dealing with the ivy 
sue of confidentiality Therefore, it is important 
that the plannitig committee communicate and 
work through an amicable agreement so that nci* 
ther the regulations nor die professional code of 



ethics for either system are jeopardized. To clarify 
what those regulations are, consult the local school 
district or state board of education and the com* 
munity agencies with whom you are working for 
an explanation of the regulations on this issue. 

Following are case examples of how different 
community agencies, in collaboration with school 
systems, deal with the issue of confidentiality Sam- 
ples of referral forms and parental agreement 
lomis are included in the appendix. 

The Bridge 

The Bridge, Inc., a local youth counseling agency, 
currently has a thirteen year partnership working 
with Caldwell Hiph School, Grover Cleveland 
School, West Essex High School, and West Essex 
Middle School in Essex County, New Jersey Irving- 
ton High School, also in Essex County, is in its 
second year of partnership with The Bridge. At 
present, five full-time counselors from the agency 
are assigned to each school An arrangement has 
been made widi each school to have a school liai* 
son who has an awareness of who participates in 
the counseling program. Students needing coun- 
seling services are identified by members of the 
school staff, students, and, sometimes, anonymous 
persons. 
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The person referring a student for counseling 
can remain anonymous but may not always choose 
to do so. In cases involving the threat of suicide or 
harm to another individual, calls are made imme- 
diately to the parents. In the case of child or sexual 
abuse, contact is made with the Division of Youth 
and Family Services. 

With the exception of the above cases, parents 
are contacted, at the latest, after a second visit by 
the student. An emphasis is placed on making a 
personal connection with the parents and inviting 
them in to discuss how the counseling program 
operates. Parents do not sign a consent form, 
but must give verbal approA^al for their child to 
participate in the counseling program. 

Flexibility and open lines of communication are 
kept with the principal at each school. In specific 
cases involving potential suicide and physical or 
sexual abuse, the principal of each school is first 
informed, discussions occur around different alter- 
natives, and appropriate action is then taken to 
deal with each case at hand. A r elationship of trust 
has developed as a result of respecting and consid* 
ering the positions and opinions of the building 
princ*pal, the counselor from an outside agency, 
and appropriate staff members in a case by case 
situation. 

An end-of'the year report is given to the school 
board which includes a description of the types of 
problems that have been seen and the number of 
students that have been served. Names of students 
are not included in the report. For further inforina- 
turn contact: Lou Barretti, Ed.S., C.A.C. The Bridge 
Inc., 14 Park Ajvenue, Caldwell, New Jersey 07006, 
201/228-3000, 

Inwood House—Teen Choke 
In 1978 the New York City Board of Education invi- 
ted Inwood House to provide services aimed at 
reducing the incidence of teenage pregnancy in 
the schools. Ibday Community Outreach, or leen 
Choice, as the Inwood House program is known in 
the schools, has developed partnerships with two 



junior and five senior high schools in Brooklyn 
and Manhattan. Group and individual counseling 
as well as classroom discussions are provided and 
approximately 5000 students a year are seen in 
on-site counseling at the schools. 

When opening a new on-site counseling service 
at a school, the school must agree to the following 
conditions: Everything that goes on in the Teen 
Choice office at the school site is to remain con- 
f idendal except cases of potential suicide, 
homicide, or suspected or confirmed child and 
sexual abuse. Only in diese cases will the involve- 
ment of the student in the Teen Choice program 
become part of the school record. 

Outside of the above cases, counseling records 
are kept separate from the school and names of 
students or the kinds of problems that they are 
being seen for are kept confidendal Referrals can 
be made by teachers and other school personnel, 
but in most instances students are self referred, Ad* 
olescents are encouraged to include their parents 
in the decision making process. However, the ado- 
lescent's right to make his/her own decisions is 
respected and parents are seen only with the con- 
sent of the teenager. 

Parental permission is not required for coun- 
seling services at the high school level. However, a 
negative consent form is sent out to every parent at 
die junior high school. 

For further information contact: Mindy Stern, 
Program Director, Teen Choice, Inwood House, 
320 East 82nd Street, New York, New York 10028, 
212/861-4400. 

Scotch Plains*Fanwood School District aiid 
Resolve Community Counseling Center^ Inc. 

The partnership between the Scotch Plains- 
Fan wood School District in New Jersey and the 
Resolve Community Counseling Agency began in 
die spring of 1984 when the district initiated a pi- 
lot project witti the agency whereby an agency 
counselor would be available in the senior high 
school to assist students with substance abuse and 
related problems. 
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This pilot program has grown over the years 
and, at the present time, a variety of services are 
provided to the school district. Some of the ser 
vices include on-site counselors at the senior high 
school for a total of tJiirty f ive hours per week, the 
presence of counselors at the two middle schools 
for two full days each week, and the assignment of 
a Resolve intervention counselor at each of the dis- 
trict's five elementary schools for one full day per 
week. In this case, after a referral is made to the 
counselor by the school staff, a permission slip is 
sent out to the parents. Group and individual 
counseling are provided and, where it is appropri* 
ate, information is shared with the staff and the 
child guidance department. Exceptions in which 
confidentiality is completely waived are cases invol- 
ving suicide, homicide, or "a serious addictive 
situation" or abuse. In such cases, the child knows 
that information will be shared witli the parents or 
other appropriate people. 

For further information contact: Dn Robert J. 
Howlett, Superintendent of Schools, The Scotch 
Plains-Fanwof:)d Public Schools, Scotch Plains, 
New Jersey 0^076, 201/232-6161, or Nancy J. Pizzi, 
Director, Resolve Community Counseling Center, 
Inc., 1830 Front Street, RO. Box 173, Scotch Plains, 
New Jersey 07076, 201/322-9180. 

University of Medicine & Dentistry of New Jersey 
Community Mental Health Center and Camden 
Middle Sclwol at Newark 

As a result of a Linking Schools and Community 
Services project that was initiated by the Center 
for Community Education, School of Social Work, 
Rutgers. The State University of New Jersey, a 
partnership developed between the University of 
Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey Community 
Mental Health Center and Camden Middle School 
in Newark, New Jersey. 

Since 1988, individual and group on-site coun* 
seling services have been provided to youngsters 
from grades five through eight, three days a week, 
by two psychologists from the Community Mental 
Health Center. Referrals are made by teachers, par* 
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ents, children, and persons seeking counseling. 

This example illustrates a collaborative effort in 
dealing with the issues of parental consent and con- 
fidentiality. The principal from Camden Middle 
School and the project director from the Child and 
Adolescent Unit of the Community Mental Health 
Center worked together and designed a parental 
approval form. When a referral is made by a 
teacher, the principal makes an appointment with 
the parents to give them an orientation to the 
program. 

Children are referred due to depression, be- 
havioral and emotional problems, truancy, or any 
problem which interferes with a child's ability to 
learn in school. Through individual and group 
counseling sessions, the focus is on problem solv- 
ing skills. Confidentiality is maintained with the 
following exceptions: danger of the child hurting 
him/herself or others, and in the case of suspected 
child and sexual abuse. 

Confidentiality does not interfere with com* 
munication between counselors and classroom 
teachers. Discussions with teachers are centered on 
issues surrounding the child's behavior, and feed- 
back from the teachers is solicited regarding the 
student's progress in the classroom. Information 
that is pertinent to the student's functioning in the 
school is included as part of the student's records, 
Clinical information about the details of the child's 
problems, however, is not included in school 
records. 

For furtfier information contact: Rozetta Wilmore- 
Schaffer, project directoi; Child and Adolescent 
Unit, UMDNJ Community Mental Health Center, 
215 South Orange Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 
071032770, 201/4.56-6141; or AnzellaNelms, 
principal, Camden Middle School, 321 Bergen 
Street, Newark, New Jersey 07103, 201/7338350. 
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Confidentiality and Child Abuse^-^The New Jersey 
Division of Youth and Family Services 

The New Jersey nepartment of Human Services 
Division of Youth and Family Services (DYFS) is 
the state's comprehensive social service agency for 
children, families, and adults. Their mission is to 
protect vulnerable children and adults from abuse, 
neglect, or exploitation; support family preserva- 
tion and community living; and prevent family 
violence and disruption. 

Currently, the division is involved with the Edu- 
cation and Law Enforcement Liaison Project which 
is in its third year of operation in Camden County, 
New Jersey A strong working relationship is main- 
tained among DYFS, school districts, and law 
enforcement to prevent child abuse and neglect. 
The project has developed affiliation agreements 
with twenty-four school districts and established a 
school employee liaison training by the Division of 
Youth and Family Services in 102 schools. Hun- 
dreds of teachers and police officers have been 
trained to recognize indicators of child abuse dnd 
neglect, how to report such cases, and get answers 
to their problems or questions about DYFS case 
handling. 

The New Jersey Department of Education and 
the State Board of Education have developed reg- 
ulations to address the issue as well as policies and 
procedures for reporting child abuse and neglect. 
In New Jersey, any person "having reasonable c?.use 
to believe that a child has been subjected to child 
abuse or acts of child abuse" is responsible for 
reporting directly to the Division of Youth and 
Family Services immediately. Failure to do so may 
result in the filing of disorderly persons charges 
and may result in a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than six months or 
both. 

Once a school makes a referral and an investiga- 
Uon is conducted, a letter may be sent to the 
person making the referral indicating whether the 
Division of Youtli and Family Services will be fur- 
ther involved in the case. Specific intovmation 
about the details of the case cannot be shared with 



the referent. However, information on the child 
may be share witli school authorities when the 
infoiTnation is needed in connection with the 
provision of care, treatment, or supervision of 
the child. As a recipient of the DYFS records and 
reports, school personnel must keep such in- 
formation confidential. Violations may result in 
a misdemeanor fine of $1,000 or to imprisonment 
for not more than three years or both. 

For further information contact: William Waldman, 
director. Division of Youth and Family Services, 
1 South Montgomery Street, CN 717, Trenton, 
New Jersey 08625, 609/292-6920. 

For specific questions on laws and procedures 
regarding child and sexual abuse in your state, 
contact your local child protection agency or state 
board of education. 

Intervening with tfie Suicidal Adolescent- 
Confidentiality Issues 

Frequently, the suicidal youngster will request 
that information gathered in the interview be kept 
secret. When suicide is a possibility, it is almost 
always a mistake to honor the request for 
confidentiality 

Sharing the information runs the risk of in- 
curring the student's anger; not sharing the 
information runs the risk that the student ends up 
dead. In almost all cases, appropriate school per- 
sonnel and the family should be notified. In 
addition, peers need clarification about loyalty 
conflict!; and the responsibility to inform others 
who can help a friend overcome a present diffi- 
culty Confidentiality is not a loyalty issue. 

When at the point of deciding upon a course of 
action, ask the youngster for input. One is not 
bound to do as he or she says, but this strategy can 
help to establish a collaborative relationship and 
overcome remaining issues about confidentiality 
Should you judge the child to be at risk, W clear 
about vour ground rules for confidentiality; take 
control of the situation. 
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Even the most experienced professionals feel un* 
comfortable about the possibility that another 
human being will end his or her own life. However, 
increasing assessment and knowledge about sui- 
cide can impro'^e one's comfort level and sense of 
efficacy when faced with such a situation. One 
must avoid appearing either judgmental or defen- 
sive. The issue of blame is irrelevant. The goal is a 
partnership between family and school to work in 
the best interests of the child. 

One issue that can interfere with relationships 
with the family is confidentiality A student may say 
to the school person, "Fll only tell if you promise 
not to tell my parents," etc. It is our view that 
pledges of confidentiality should never be given. 
Instead, students should be assured that informa- 
tion will be shared only when it seems necessary to 
help or protect the child. It is doubtful that adoles- 
cents really expect confidentiality from adults in 
any case. It is more likely that the issue is l aised as a 
test of the adult's willingness to be firm. It is far bet- 
ter for the development of a helping relationship to 
be honest from the beginning, rather than to have 
to go back on your word. In addition, as suicidal 
behavior is often an attempt to communicate with 
parents, blocking that message in the guise of con- 
fidentiality can force the child to have to escalate 
the behavior. 

Reprinted from: Crisis Intervention Techniques in Adolescent Suicide 
Pteventiott-~A Draining Manual by Marsha He i man, Ph.D.; Frank Jones, 
M.D.: Rich Lamb, A.C.S.W; Karen Dunne Maxim. R.N.. M.S.; and 
Charlesetta Sutton, A.C.S.W, Courtesy of Office of Prevention vScr- 
vices, Univrrsity of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey, Community 
Mental Health Center alPiscataway. 



For further information contact: Charlesetta Sutton, 
A.C.S.W., Co-Coordinator Suicide Prevention 
Project, Office of Prevention Services, UMDNJ 
Community Mental Health Center at Piscataway, 
671 Hoes Lane, E Q Box 1392, Piscataway, New 
Jersey 08855-1392, 201/4634109. 

Confidentiality-Some Comn«on Threads 

In light of tlie above examples, there are a variety 
of ways in which the issue of confidentiality can 
be dealt with. In spite of the diversity that exists 
among different school-agency partnerships, there 
appear to be some common threads interconnect- 
ing each program: 

• The programs have been tailor-made for each 
school. 

• Continuous dialogue between school staff and 
community agency representatives about 
procedures. 

• Confidentiality for students is respected except 
under the following conditions: 

-potential harm to self or others 
-suspected child or sexual abuse. 

It is important to develop open lines of communi- 
cation in understanding the legal and ethical 
considerations that impact upon students, parents, 
schools, and community agencies in resolving the 
critical issue of confidentiality Successfully work- 
ing through the different philosophical and 
pragmatic issues on this important topic during 
the planning process is another way in which 
schools and community agencies can build trust 
and commitment in strengthening a partnership. 
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PART SIX 



A 



Ithoughmany 
collaboratives are initially supported by 
foundation or corporate funds, one of the first tasks of 
any collaborative should he to ensure 
self-sufficiency, by finding permanent supp(yrt, 
and ensuring long-term interest 
by participants. 



Carol Ascher, "Urban School/ 
Conimunity Collaborations: 
Making Them Work Well/' (1988) 



FUNDING 

The question most frequently asked by those inter- 
ested in starting or participating in a school/ 
community services collaboration is "Who pays?** 

There is no simple answer to this urgent ques- 
tion. There are, however, many avenues of funding 
to pursue. These should be discussed at the plan- 
ning meetings and a task force on fiinding can be 
the most efficient way to follow up suggestions. 

Is funding needed to continue the work of 
the planning com littee? 
In most cases, the participants are given released 
time by the schooh^ and agencies to attend the 
meetings. Rotating the responsibility for reproduc- 
ing minutes, handouts, meeting notices, and other 
materials allows a low cost contribution from each 
participant. 

Since the planning may take a year or longer, the 
group may decide to obtain a planning grant. The 
search for such a grant should include public and 
private sources, particularly local foundations. 

Is funding needed to pay the facilitator? 
Th s varies in each instance. In most cases tlic facil- 
itators are interested in collaborations — many have 
a particular interest in hc^lping children ar)d youth 



and are willing to provide their skills for an aca- 
demic year. They can be found in civic organ^ 
izations (e.g.. Junior League, League of Women 
Voters, National Council of Jewish Women, Urban 
League, United Way, efc); in corporations which 
have community service departments; in colleges 
and universities with extension divisions, schools 
of social work and education, and departments of 
community education and organization; and in re- 
tired persons and professional groups, particularly 
retired social workers or educators. 

Sometimes a facilitator is instrumental in obtain- 
ing a planning grant. Providing transportation for 
the facilitator may encourage his/her acceptance. 
Also, the person may be unable to commit all the 
time needed and then a team of facilitators may 
answer that need. 

Each school system or school district may have a 
partnership coordinator that could network with 
business and community agencies to provide re- 
sources and services to schoo This could be a 
funded position paid for by the school board or a 
position that is joindy funded by an outside organi- 
zation and the school district. 

The reader can no doubt begin to ihink of other 
sources of facilitators from these suggestions. 
Again, be creative. 
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Will funding be needed when the action begins? 
If the school and agencies design a plan with liai* 
son people from each system, funding may be 
needed for these people. However, if this respon- 
sibility can be assigned to existing personnel, it 
becomes an in-kind contribution from each part- 
ner Funding for such roles can come from tfie local 
school budget, local agency budget, corporation 
grants andtor foundations, state departments of 
health, education, and human services, or ad- 
vocacy organizations serving youth and children, 
It all depends on the enthusiasm and support 
generated during the planning process. Discussion 
at those sessions will lead to other ideas. 

Some of the agencies which provide services are 
already funded to work in the schools and can do 
so more consistently with a good plan in place. For 
example, if a school and agency provide health 
screening at the school and some of the students 
are eligible foi Medicaid benefits or other entitle- 
ment programs, details can be worked out for the 
service to be certified as a Medicaid provider in 
order to receive payments. 

There are many community mental health cen- 
ters which provide free consultation, education, 
and prevention programs in their catchment area 
or locality. Contacting community agencies and 
developing personal relationships with people 
from the schools and agencies will serve to educate 
everyone about the availability of free services 
in your area. 

Will funding be needed if the program grows? 
If the program grows and the need for more 
school-based services increases, funds will be 
needed for each new service. For instance, if trans* 
portation to rnd from agencies is needed, if 
hotlines are planned, if daycare is offered, or spe- 
cial employment placement programs or other like 
supports yr/^ requested, funding will have to be 
found from specific sources v/hich fund in those 
categories. 



The planning committee often becomes an 
advisory committee and they can be helpful in 
identifying sources of runds. 

An excellent situation exists in the state of New 
Jersey where the Department of Human Services 
lias initiated a School Based Youth Services Pro- 
gram, The New Jersey legislature has allocated $6 
million to the program as part of the annual state 
budget appropriation. This permitted twenty-nine 
school-based programs to be started and con- 
tinued annually throughout the state, each site 
receiving approximately $200,000 per year This 
funding covers support staff, materials and ser- 
vices, space, contractual agreements for specialized 
services, and renovations to buildings. This initia- 
tive is the result of the dedicated leadership of 
Governor Thomas Kean, Commissioner of Human 
Services Drew Altman, and Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Intergovernmental Affairs Edward 
Tetelman. 

However, most efforts will start on a smaller local 
scale and the feeling of pride in local ownership of 
the project often enhances it. 

If the program you start works well, perhaps 
state funding following the New Jersey model will 
be considered in your state. Several states and 
some cities are initiating or have initiated similar 
efforts. 

The appendix contains a reprint from a section 
of School-Based Health Clinics: A Guide To Imple- 
muting Programs by Elaine M. Hadley, Sharon R. 
Lovick, Douglas Kirby, and Jodie Levi Epstein. It 
was written as a guide tor obtaining funds for 
school-based health clinics. It is, however, an out- 
standing comprehensive paper tliat can be useful 
to any group seeking funds for collaborative 
efforts. You will find it very useful. 
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PART SEVEN 



,0 be useful, 
the evaluation system needs to combine 
on-going arudysis of student and institutional benefits, 
regular program operations, long-term follow-up, 
and resulting program revision, and it should be kept simple. 

It must be easy to understand, free of business and 
education jargon, and presented in a form that permits clear, 

corrective decisions. 



R: chavd A, Lacey and Christopher Kingsley, 

A Guide To Working Partnerships 

(1988) 



EVALUATION 

Evaluating a school-community services program 
is important because it documents the kinds of 
linkages that have developed between schools and 
community services and also provides valuable 
feedback in identifying the strengths and weak- 
nesses of a partnership program. 

The evaluation process need not be a harrowing 
or threatening experience. Unlike the "hard" sci- 
ences which require strict adherence to empirical 
methods, the methodology used in a school- 
community services partnership is less rigid. Given 
the fact that there are multiple variables which in- 
fluence the final outcome, the methodology used 
should match the program*s objectives and should 
provide some means of measuring whether tliose 
stated objectives have been met. 

Thus, evaluations may be used in a number of 
ways: 

• To identify strengths and weaknesses. 

• To identify solutions to problems. 

• To improve services. 

• To assist in future planning. 

• To document the results to funders. 



• To seek additional funding for program 
continuation. 

Keep in mind that evaluating a school-community 
partnership is an ongoing process and should be 
integrated into the project*s goals at the beginning 
of the program. Depending upon the size and 
complexity of the partnership, you may want to 
consider employing a part-time research assistant 
who could serve as a participant observer and 
would assist in the design and implementation of 
evaluation instruments and in the collection and 
analysis of data. Corporations and private founda- 
tions may also be willing to provide funding to 
evaluate your program by an outside organization. 
The data collected may reflect the following: 

• The number of staff, parent, and student work- 
shops and activities that have been presented by 
community services. 

• The number of students who have been served 
by on-site counseling services and other pro* 
grams initiated by the partnership. 

• The number and types of activities and re- 
sources that have been brought into the school 
as a result of the partnership program. 
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• Attitudes of administrators, teachers, support 
staff, students, parents, and community 
representatives. 

• Changes in student attendance rates. 

• Improvement in student grade point averages. 

The method for collecting the data may include the 
following: 

• Needs assessment surveys. 

• Attitudinal surveys of parents, teachers, 
students, administrators, and community agency 
representatives. 

• Personal interviews. 



*' Meeting minutes. 

" Number of referrals made (with confidentiality 
ensured). 

" Questionnaires. 

« Student records. 

Feedback about the strengthis and weaknesses of 
your program will be valuable in adapting the 
partnership and the activities to better meet the 
needs of the school, community agencies, and the 
students being served. Constructive feedback will 
also be helpful in planning for the future direction 
of the program. 
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PART EIGHT 



It lies within 
aur reach, before the end of the twentieth century, 
dramatically to improve the early lives of several million 
American children growing up at grave risk 
We can substantially improve the odds 
that they will become healthy, sturdy, and productive 
adults, participants in a twenty first century America 

whose aspirations they will share. 
The cycle of disadvantage that has seemed so intractable 

can be broken. 

Lisbeth B, l horr and Daniel Schorr, 
Within Our h.'ach * Breaking The Cycle 
of Disadvantage 



SUMMARY 

Changes in any system, whether it be in education 
or in human services, require the ability to think 
in new paradigms. As pressures continue to mount 
on schools to meet the social and psychological 
needs of children, greater efforts are being made 
throughout the country to collaborate on shared 
goals. 

Over the last ten years, thousands of local part- 
nerships, "adopt a school" programs, and similar 
community support efforts have been initiated 
across the country Some have remained ahd 
flourished and others have disappeared 

The following questions about partnerships are 
most frequently asked. The answers result from the 
authors* experiences and lessons learned from 
other partnerships. 

How much time is needed to plan? 
Growth and development of the collaboration 
described in this handbook depends on the com* 
mitment of the group to what they have designed 
togethei\ If the planning process is slow and deliber- 
ate (which to some might even seem excessive), 
the chances for survival a' e very good. At least an 
academic year is needed for developing a plan. 



Once a partnership gets off the ground, 
does the planning committee dissolve? 
The planning committee should become an 
advisory committee allowing the energy and 
thoughtfulness of the planning stage to continue. 
Of course, there will be **dropouts" and hopefully 
new additions, who will bring added enthusiasm. 

Who provides leadership after the planning 
is completed? 

The role of the facilitator in encouraging leader- 
ship as the process takes place is an important 
ingredient. As the meetings progress it becomes 
obvious who will emerge in leadership roles. 

How is support built? 

Make sure that the community is aware of the 
program as it develops and involve leaders from 
various sectors. This will contribute to the success 
of tlie effort and provide the base for community 
support. 

Parents should be involved from the start as the 
needs surveys are distributed. Newsletters and 
RT.A. meetings provide vehicles for clear com- 
munication about the services available. 

Publicity in newspapers, radio, and television as 
well as public presentations Ht community events 
keep the effort in the public eye and mind. 
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The more Joint events that are planned, the 
greater the network of support that will develop. 

How do we handle turf issues? 
Turf issues of ten occur between schools and agen- 
cies when people feel threatened either about 
losing their decision making power or having their 
role usurped by a new configuration. These 
concerns should be addressed very early in the 
planning process and referred to continuously as 
the planning proceeds. The goal, which is to 
provide additional services to children and never 
to replace existing school services, should be effec- 
tively communicated and continually stressed. 

Turf issues may also arise between agencies as a 
result of having to compete for dollars to serve 
clients. The planning process will increase 
interagency communication and understanding 
and allow these issues to be freely discussed. 

Interagency agreements among state, county, 
and local agencies and departments need to be 
worked out to avoid duplication of services and 
to provide a more comprehensive approach in 
meeting the needs of children and families. 

A strong group focus on the needs of children 
and young adults and available resources to re- 
spond to those needs can minimize turf issues and 
help the group to come up with creative solutions. 

Is it possible for community agencies to effectively 
network in this program? 
In light of scarce funding, and requirements by 
funding agencies for collaboration, community 
agencies have become more receptive to the idea of 
enrichment through sharing. When community 
agencies are brought together around a shared 
focus and participate in all stages of the planning 
process, trust is developed. 

Those agencies which are not amenable to net- 
working drop out early in the process. Those that 
remain become c<mifortable with networking and 
see tho benefits of working togetii^M. 
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How can schools and community agencies commu- 
nicate since they speak different languages? 
Great care has to be taken in the beginning stages 
of a collaboration that personnel from the schools 
and the community agencies avoid the use of pro- 
fessional jargon and acronyms. When different 
professional dialects surface at meetings, the facili- 
tator should immediately ask for a translation. This 
will encourage all participants to freely say, **l don't 
know what you mean." Having people from both 
systems work together on surveys and parental ap* 
proval and referral forms will ^%fi\^t the g^'^^p in 
developing a common language. With time, clearer 
communiration will develop and language dif 
ferences will be minimized. 

If most agencies are overloaded or working to 
capacity why would they want to participate in a 
partnership? 

Public state and local child welfare agencies are 
usually mandated to work with schools. The major- 
ity of their cases are school children. Working 
cooperatively with the school facilitates their 
efforts. 

Community mental health agencies and other 
similar agencies have consultation, education, and 
prevention training as part of their mission. Being 
involved in a school partnership provides a path to 
effectively reach children and carry out tlieir 
mission. 

If a community outreach plan does not cur 
rently exist, perhaps the job descriptions of agency 
personnel can be rewritten to include a percentage 
of their time to work with schools. 

Besides the more efficient use of resources, a 
partnership will invariably open new funding 
opportunities for social agencies by developing 
innovative programs in working with schools. 

Do social agencies and schools have different cer- 
tification requirements for counselors? If so, how 
can this potential barrier be resolved if on-site 
counseling services are to be offered at a school? 
It is true tliat certification requirements may differ 
between school systems and community agencies. 
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Early discussions should take place in planning ses* 
sions about working through such issues. People 
can become aware of rules and regulations which, 
in fact^ are in conflict with each other and operate 
against students receiving the kind of services that 
they need. 

However, many states have emergency certifi- 
cates and schools can provide the flexibility that is 
needed to work through this issue. 

Honest dialogue and a willingness to reexamine 
and possibly revise conflicting regulations that 
have existed over a period of time is another step 
in the right direction. 

What is the role of the child ■ tudy team in the 
school*community partnership program? 
The school social worker, psychologist, learning 
disabilities specialist, speech therapist, and other 
support staff, such as die school nurse and guid- 
ance counselor, are critical to a smooth working 
school-community partnership. Their input should 
be sought at the beginning of a partnership and 
their knowledge and professional skills should be 
utilized throughout the planning process. Remem- 
ber, the partnership seeks to augment services, 
never to replace existing ones. 

As specific plans are implemented during the 
partnership, a clear delineation of roles and re- 
sponsibilities should be discussed, clarified, and 
written down. For example, if on-site counseling 
services are being offered by a community agency, 
it must be in cooperation with child study team 
personnel. A discussion of the l eferral process and 
the need to educate parents, teachers, and other 
school support staff about additional counseling 
resources within the school should be carefully 
planned out. 

Recommendations 

The following suggestions are for long range goals 
which can develop as the partnership matures. 

• Interdisciplinary training ot classrotnn teachers 
and social workers is needed in teacher prepara* 
tion programs and schools of social work. 



Prospective teachers need to be aware of social 
issues that they will increasingly be confronted 
with in the classroom such as suicide, child 
abuse, drug and alcohol abuse, HIV/AIDS educa- 
tion, homelessness, and adolescent pregnancy 
Social workers need to understand how schools 
operate and the organizational procedures in* 
volved in working with school systems. 

• In-service workshops and training need to be 
provided to classroom teachers and community 
agency workers on social issues which impact on 
students and clients, and on strategies for effec- 
tively dealing with these problems. Offering the 
workshops as a joint venture will enhance 
interprofessional communix:ation. 

• Training on tlie collaboration process needs to 
be given to representatives from schools, com- 
munity agencies and other groups who are 
interested in partnership development. Suc- 
cessful partnerships do oq^ occu/ by chance. 
Creating effective partnerships is an art that 
requires careful instruction in planning, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation. 

• Early intervention and prevention programs in 
the middle grades should be introduced which 
focus on dealing with the emotional and social 
barriers that inhibit learning in children. Com- 
munity mental health agencies and counseling 
centers could assist schools in this area. 

• Increase parent involvement in schools as tutors, 
volunteers^ and paraprofessionals. Some parents, 
are intimidated by the school system. This is 
especially true if parents have had negative 
experiences in the classroom and consequently 
may tend to view the school with suspicion and 
mistrust. Eai . efforts must be made to com- 
municate wirn all parents on a positive level. 
Specific actions need to be taken to make par 
ents feel thai: they are welcome in the school and 
to inform them that there are community re- 
sources tliat are available for them to utilize. 
Community schools are a good example. 
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Schools, in collaboration with community agen- 
cies, can also cosponsor workshops to educate 
parents about current social issues. 

Communities can take steps to sponsor 
coalitions and public forums on social and 
educational issues that are affecting their com- 
munities and provide recommendations for 
specific action. Involvement of all segments of 
the community is important if significant 
changes are to occur. 

Professional organizations such as the National 
Education Association and the National Associa- 
tion ot Social Workers could cosponsor a joint 
conference state-wide with a focus on shared 
goals and strategies ibr dealing with the at-risk 
student and families. 

Prevention or anticipation of problems before 
they occur is crucial when it comes to the health 
and well-being of children and youth. School dis- 
tricts, in collaboration with child welfare 
agencies, should ^ievelop clear policies, pro- 
cedures, and agreements in dealing with such 
issues as child abuse, suicide, homelessness, drug 
and alcohol abuse, and HIV/AIDS. 

State departments of education should ensure 
that family life education programs are offered 
from grades K-12. Community agencies can 
provide information and resources tiiat schools 
can use in the implementation of their family life 
education curriculum. 



Conclusion 

This handbook was written to serve as a guide to 
assist schools and social service agencies to form 
partnerships, collaborations, and linkages which 
will increase services to children and youth. 

We have strong statistics that tell us that being 
young in America today is being at risk. We can no 
longer separate the crises from each other. The 
high death rates of adolescents due to homicide, 
suicide and accidents, high infant mortality rates, 
drug and alcohol abuse and addiction. Juvenile 
crime, family violence, school dropouts, runaways, 
illiteracy, early sexual activity, teenage pregnancies 
and parenthood, teen unemployment, and those 
scourges of poverty, hunger, homelessness, and 
illness are interrelated. We hr <e neglected 
our children, and we are paying the social cost. 

To turn it all around we need increased commit- 
ment to change. We need federal, state and local 
governments to play strong roles and provide 
leadership. 

We need, as well, caring communities and volun- 
tary agencies to build a generation with feelings of 
self-worth, dignity, and self-sufficiency There are 
no easy answers or quick fixes, but each person has 
the capacity to make a difference through 
decisions made and actions taken. 

The task is enormous, but it is not impossible. 
Nothing less dian the future is at stake. 
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APPENDIX A 



INTERAGENCY AND SCHOOL COORDINATION; 
A SCHOOL-COMMUNITY PROCESS MODEL 



Rosemarie Kopacsi, M.S.W 

This paper describes the process that guided a two-year 
pilot study to facilitate interorganizational collabora' 
tions between schools and community agencies to 
increase social services to children and families. The 
project was initiated in 1986 by Professor Estelle Robin 
son, director of the Center for Community Education, 
School of Social Work, Rutgers, The State TJniversity 
of New Jersey. It will also describe the project's concep* 
tualiration of methods to describe and track tlie 
collaborative process. 

A rural middle school in Cumberland County, New 
Jersey and an urban middle school in Newark, New 
Jersey were selected for the pilot project using the 
following criteria: 

• low socioeconomic population. 

• availability of services ov community agencies 
in the area. 

• receptivity on the part of administrators and other 
school personnel to help build a system to link 
schools and community services agencies to better 
serve the children. 

• receptivity of community service agencies to help 
build a system to link schools and agencies to better 
serve the children. 

• some previous affiliation with community agencies. 

The interorgarii/ational dynamics which characterized 
the collaboration process evolved over time. These 
dynamics reflected: 

• Joint Planning, Coordination, and Mutual 
Ownership. 

• Trust-Building between Systems. 

The evaluation component built into the Linking 
Schools and Community Services Project enabled us to 
describe and identify "the collaboration process** in 
ways which will contribute to replication. This experi- 
ence provides a resear?:h b::.se tt) test generalizations 
that emerged as repetitive themes and that are poten- 
tially widely relevant. An important goal of the pr()ject 
W'*.s to write a handbook which describes the repetitive 
themes and generalisations, and piesent the steps in the 
process for replication by future school-community ser- 
vices collaboration endeavors, 



Seashore (Lawler et al., 1985), in discussing the 
applications of research to practice in his article 
emphasizes the importance of developing methodology 
wtiich is more relevant to practice.' The importance of 
applications of knowledge through on-site exploration, 
and through the study of "classes** such as organiza- 
tions, is widely recognized. 

As a natural consequence of the Center for Com- 
munity £ducation*s history and experience around 
programs related to adolescent problems, the 
centei lias become increasingly committed to the 
premise that New Jersey*s children would benefit if 
schools apd public and voluntary social agencies were 
to clnveiop S}stematic and effective linkages. Such a pre- 
mise maintains that ongoing and sustained linkages 
would strengthen school initiatives aimed at decreasing 
serious school problems.^ 

A plan to "track** and understand this process as it 
developed was built into the proposal to design two pi- 
lot programs which would create systems of linkages 
between schools and appropriate public and voluntary 
human services agencies— in other words, a plan to 
evaluate it. 

It had been clear from the Center for Community 
Education*s history of developing and sustaining two 
Networks (New Jersey Network on Adolescent Preg- 
nancy and New Jersey Network un Family Life 
Education), that in practice many school systems arc 
unaccustomed to a working relationship with com- 
munity social agencies, not only in requesting 
information but in seeking services and expertise as 
well. This has often been found to be the case even 
though the needs for collaboration have beei/ well 
documented. A immber of organizational ind social/ 
demographic characteristics present themselves as 
barriers to collaboration— such as accountability, logis- 
tics, problems of turf and financial allocation, and 
differing perceptions of the role of educational versus 
social service institutions vis*a-vis social problems of 
the youth they serve. 

The Linking School and Community Services Prc)ject 
j)rop()sal included t\\.. pr()ject persormel. The project 
director was to have overall vsponsibility for designing 
and implementing the project; and a project assistant 
was to assist ihe pr()ject director, and have 
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specific responsibilities to **track" and identify the 
collaboration process a.s it developed. 
The evaluation focused on two areas: 

1. Description of the collaboration process; 

2. Outcomes— Does the process work? 

The initial tasks were to conduct a review of the litera- 
ture to find communities in New Jersey and nationally 
which had developed systematic school-community 
agency programs. This information would be helpful in 
the filial "write up** phase of the project to identify 
strategies, key people, organizational relationships (in- 
cluding barriers), strengths and weaknesses of linkages, 
and the degree to which these programs were able to 
continue and sustain themselves, The information 
about existing projects would provide alternative 
models with which to compare our own project's 
experiences. An understanding and appreciation for 
the unique features of specific communities would be 
fostered — the client'Centered principle of tailoring to 
the needs and resources of "differing" client needs — 
i.e. the community is the client. 

An evaluation task that became important in "track* 
ing" the collaboration process and which was built into 
the Linking Schools and Community Servii cs Project 
proposal was that of keeping detailed logs of every 
meeting between school and community agency staff by 
the project assistant who was to serve as a participant 
observer. Decision making and group interactions wei'e 
carefully recorded. A content analysis strategy was 
designed as a method to examine this collaborative 
process at both project sites. The ccjiiteiit analysis strat- 
egy matched with the evaluation objectives well, since it 
is a method of pattern recognition and involves work- 
ing backwards with the analysis of field notes, guided 
by questions which the project addresses, namely that: 
A more reciprocal telationship called networking will 
develop around cooperative activities, colhiliorative 
planning, and conimnnicution between the agencies 
and schools representee^ at the series of meetings at each 
of the two project sites. 

The pr()ject goals and objectives are based upon the 
concept of "networking" (Robinson, 1985, p.1): 

...a sysicin of cooperation tlnouKh which diverse groups 
and individuals are nexit)ly linked tOKCtlier by a siiared 
tbcus to (exchange intorniation and resources in ortler 
to expand their ef fectiveness. 
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The themes of "needs identification " "resources identi- 
fication," *'organirati()nal issues," and ^'project 
linkages*" emerged as repetitive themes in the collabora- 
tive process throughout the projects series of meetings 
at each of the two sites. 

An illustration of the collaboration model (attached) 
shows the relationship of the two organizational struc- 
tures (school and community services) to the Linking 
Schools and Community Services Project and to the 
key issues and themes which the project addressed— 
needs identification, resource identification, organi- 
zational issues, and protect linkages. 

Needs Identification 

Needs identification refers to social issues and 
social problems which each of the project com- 
munities were concerned about and which im- 
pacted on youth and families at "high risk" of social 
dysfunction. Some of the needs identified at Camden 
Middle School in Newark, New Jersey included: hous- 
ing, child abuse, depression, nutrition, parenting skills, 
financial needs, accessing agencies to families, health 
care, and health education. 

Some of the needs identified at ^^^oodruff School in 
Upper Deerfield Town'ihip, New Jersey included: child 
abuse and neglect, lack of parental involvement and 
support in the schools, teenage pregnancy, heaUh, and 
nutrition. 

Resoxi) K.e Identification 

This category of key issues refers to school and com- 
muiiity resources, programs, and services which each 
of the two communities might effectively bring to the 
Linking Schools project to address the needs identified 
as mutual concerns of school and ccjmmunity represen- 
tatives. Some of those resources identified at Camden 
Middle School included the community agencies which 
actively participated in the planning meetings and 
which also served on the phinning committee. Some of 
the agencies represented at the meetings included the 
Division of Youth and Family Services, Essex County 
Welfare Agency, Renaissance House (a drug treaiment 
facility), UMDNJ Community Mental Health Center, 
Planned Parenthood, KssexC'oiinty Network on 
Adolescent Programs, (]hildren\s Hospital, Newark 
Depai tmeni ot Health, and Rutgers Cooperative Kxten- 
sioii of Newark. 
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The community agencies which actively participated 
in the planning meetings at Woodruff School and 
which provided linking activities included the Division 
of Youth and Family Services, Family Plaiming, 
Cumberland County Guidance Center, Family Court, 
Seabrook House (a drug treatment facility), Bridgeton 
Area Health Service, ihe Sheriff's Department, and 
Cumberland County Welfare Agency. 

Organizational Issues 

Organizational is>sues refer to barriers which serve to 
inhibit or prevent collaborations. Those issues identi- 
fied often include staffing/funding constraints, 
ideological differences, dominance of one agency 
or key person, and "turf" issues. 

Some key orgainzational issues identified at Camden 
Middle School included: lack of planning for ongoing 
and continued emergency services for families; prob- 
lems networking between community service agencies; 
agencies lack outreach to families in their homes; poor 
flexibility in service delivery (i.e. times and locations of 
services; and clients' dif^'iculty in trusting ag-encies. 

Some key organizational issues identified at Wood- 
ruff School were: poor parental involvei/ient; problems 
accessing services to families; addressing barriers to 
parental involvement which include trust and low socio- 
economic and educational levels of parents; and fund- 
ing constraints. 

Explanation of Collaboration Themes 

Camden Middle School, Newark, New Jersey 
The Camdr?n Middle School graph depicts: 

1. The relationship of needs which were responded to 
by the project to the total number of specific needs 
that were identified. The (Camden Middle School 
graph shows that 77.8% of those needs identified 
were addressed (responded to) by pr()ject activities. 

2. The relationship of re.sourc.s which were responded 
to by the project to the total number of resources 
that were identified. The Camden Middle School 
grapli indicates that 60.4% of those resources identi- 
fied provided services to the school as a result of the 
project. 

3. The relationship of organizational issues which W(?re 
responded to by the prc)jcct to the total nunif>er of 
organizational issues identified. The graph shows 
that 57.5% of the organizational issues identified 



were addressed or responded to through project- 
initiated activities. 

Woodruff School, Upper Deerfield Township, New 
Jersey 

The Woodruff School graph depicts the following: 

1. 66.6% of those needs identified were addressed or 
responded to by project activities. 

2. 97% of those resources identified provided services 
to Woodruff School as a result of the project. 

3. 63.6% of the organizational issues identified were 
addressed or responded to through project-initiated 
activities. 

Matrix of Linkages 

The two matrices of linkages for Camden Middle 
School and for Woodruff School (which are attached) 
depict the categories of linkages which were developed 
at each of the two project sites and tracks the develop- 
ment of those linkages across 1) objectives, 2) scope of 
activities, and 3) meeting dates and outcomes* 

Summary 

I have attempted to show how the evaluation methods 
used in the Linking Schools and Community Services 
Project bridged the project's conceptualization with 
methods to identify and describe the collaboration pro- 
cess in ways which contribute to replication. Our 
objectives have been to show how two schools at dif- 
ferent project sites developed a system of linkages with 
their respective community agencies to increase ser- 
vices to children and families. We hope that this 
experience will provide a basis for replication of these 
efforts which we believe to be widely relevant. 

Nates to Appendix A 

1. Sea.s!iore, Stanley E. ^'Institutional and Organiza- 
tional Issues in Doing Useful Research," in Kdwavd 
K. Lawler III er al. (eds.) IMn^ Research That Is Useful 
Jor Theory aruilhaciice, California: Jossey-Bass Inc., 

2. Robinson, Kstelle R. CfUide to Networking. Center for 
Coumuuiity Education, Rutgers, The State Univer- 
sity of New Jersey, 1985. 
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COLLABORATION MODEL 
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CAMDEN MIDDLE SCHOOL 
COLLABORATION THEMES 



60 




^EEDS RESOURCES ORGWJSSJES 



13 Fl^vlNiNG MEETINGS 
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VfOODRUFF SCHOOL 
COLLABORATION THEMES 




1 1 

NEEDS RESOURCES ORGANIZJSSUES 



11 pumm meehngs 







TOl 


rAL 






RESPONDED 
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CaiiHiiiii MIcMitt School 

Ndwarl^, New Jersey 



Cat««oHiie of Unkii9«t ObjMthfM of Unlift««e Seopo of Actlvttloo 



Unkofo Is 

Prajoet Pl«nniii9 
Stfuoturo 


4 TmK Groups formed of Schoot/ 
Aoency rtpt to idorHiTy needs of 
chMren and lamlHts o( Camden 
Middle School who are at Ngh rfak o( 
eodel dysfunction 


IdenlNlcatlon d eodal proMeme and 
needs: nUriiion, chUd abuse, heM 
care, menial health couneeNno, 
emergency eervloea, parenlInQ sMIls, 
health education, advocacy a par- 
enlal Involvemeni. substance abuse 


Planning Commll1ea--Ta8k Foraes 
select SchooVAgency rape to 
participate In monthly meellnos to 
design a School^Agency ootleboratlon 


Develop aoolabora..onmodello 
address prevention and early 
Intervention goals 


LlnkiiQ* II: 
R«tofireo Dlr«ctoiy 


1. Newark Community Agency Hsl 

2. Camden Middle School Resc woe List 

3. Essex County Educatkm Resource List 


A directory d local community 
resources participating In the proioct 


UnkMfo Ills 

Miiefttioii A ProvMtloii 
Somlniirt and Wofkihopc 


PTA and In^Sen/lce Workshops 
Student ActivKles 


AdhrfUee related to subjects ol 
adoleacent anmh and development, 
parental involvemeni and advocacy, 
adolescent sexuaMy, chid abuse, food 
and nutrition. emerQency sodal 
aen^, substance abuse 

Candy Slr^ dub and hospital 
vokjnieerf ; 6lh gradem orienCaiion to 
highschod 


UnlMffo IVi 
Itoiouroo NotwoHc 


IdenlHy and netwodt with ccmmunly 
aen^ to provide lesouroes and 00- 
operative acUvHIes with Camden 
Mkm Scnod lor high-risk famMea 


Agency visits, plandng oommfttee 
meetinge, oommitmenia via oommu- 
rtly agency agreements 


Unk*«e Vi 

Oii4ltt» tofvlcofi for 
CfilMrtfi Mnd FamlllM 


Pn^vlde orvsMe eervioss at Camden 
Middle School-pnyfl^l h*«llh care, 
mental health servlon, parent aide 
program 


Counseling servlosa to students: 
eodaliutlon akMa groype; prevention 
and eariy intervention 


Llfikogo Vl3 
Ho»nti rail* 


Invite oommunliy agertdea to partld- 
pale In health fair at Camden Middle 


200 panmts attended health fair as a 
combined activity with rsport carti 
distrl)utlon and schod visiuticn 


l\nkmf Vllj 

lUinfovoonwnt of 
Provloua Llnkiigot 


Strengthen fonnal rolatlonsh|M that 
already exist between school and 
community 


CommtmKy servloea already networl(« 
Ino with Camden Middle Schod 
adively participating in ttie collabora- 
tion prooesa and in developing the 
odtaboration model 


Linkii9* Villi 

ttnfrotup» for Ci* ,ittnuliif 
LInkagM 


Provide for oonlinuHy of the ooRabora- 
lion model 


Home/Schod^ommun;ty Relations 
Imorovement Team-4ui exiding 
stnidure within the effective schools 
demonstration projed 
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Matrix off Unkagos 



MootiiHi Moo mnd Ootoomoo 



4/13/87 
f 


4/30«7 
• 




WB7 




iom7 


11/4/87 


12/14/87 


1/14/86 


2/18/88 


tV10/88 


4/10/88 


5/1ft«8 


* Planning 

* Activllies Completed 
















+ 












^ Planning 


























« 


^ Planning 

* ActMilea Con^ted 




























lldlSadivHIes 
completed 




■f 


■f 


■f 


■f 


■f 


■f 






+ 








<f Planning 

' Aothdtlea Completed 






■f 




■f 


♦ 














• 


1 d 3 completed— 
Medal health coun«dlng 














♦ 


• 












9 aoendes partic^ted 




























2 agencies adively 
participated 


























• 


♦ Planning 

* Activities Completod 
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Woodruff Scliool 

Upper Deerfield Township, New Jersey 



CatagoHM of Unkasca Objactlvaa of Unkaoaa Scopa of AetivHIoa 





School/Aoency repreMiimitv^t 
paitidpate in monthly meetinos lo 
des^n a schooVagency collaboration 
moctol 


Idantlf^tion of sodal proMama and naado thai contribute to 
aocial dysfunction for chUdran and fanoWaa at riak: child 
abuse A neglect, lack ol parental kivofvamem and lupport o< 
schoota, school dropout, adolescent pregnancy, single- 
parent famly probtema, school truancy, health A nutrition, 
subatanoa abuae, Iransportatkm, chMran of alcoholic 
paienta, childhood daprsaakm, ethnic A radal sensitivity, 
domestic violenos, po^^, WHecacy, dental needs, teacher 
trainlnfHtnpacI ol aooial pcoblema on teaming 


Lhli«ff#» II: 
Rmoupo* Dirttctoiy 


1 . Woodruff School Planning 
ccmmlt1o« mombera 
Cumberland Counly resouroe Kst 

2. PocS(«!'aiza rtaouroa dlredory lor 
studanta 


1. Dkectory of oommunly raaouroaa partldpatino In protect 

2. English A Spanteh dkectory of hottinea A community 
aervlcea raUtad to social needa of youth— for oounty- 
wkte disaamlnailon lo students tn gradaa 


UnluHH» Ills 

KdiiOAttofi ft Pr*v*ntlofi 


1. PTA and InHMrvlca wofk'ihopa 

2. Student adlvtflea 


1. PTA A in-aervloe workahopa rateted to 8ii)|ac<a of sub- 
stance abuae, adoteaceni sexuality A family Hta educalV^n, 
chNd sbuae, AIDS aducallon, aulcide preventk}n 

c< onjosni adr/inva arour j larTmy ife eoucanon arra 
subatanoa abuse 


Unluia# BV: 
IUBouro» N«twoflt 


1 . IdtntMy A natwodt wlb oommunNy 
Mivioaa to pcovida raaouroaa A 
oocparallvt acUvMlM wltb Wood* 
Rjtt School lor hlQh^ famlHaa 

2. 8chool^ap«ncy coaiboratk)n on 
family Ma ad. cuDriculum nvlalon 


1 . MeeHnga with achoof and oommunfty agency represent- 
thfH; oommUmenta via oommunMy agency agreements; 
InckKing the addMonal two dtetrki achoote In aorna 
planning 

2. Schooyagandea ooNitoocallon and aupport for rsvlalon of 
famHy Me aducsllon curriculum 


Unkii«« V: 

<Ni*«ll* tMvteM for 

ChlMr4Hi ««Hl FamllkM 


Provlda on-alta sarvloaa at Woodruff 
School^ -manlal haallh oounaalng 
and druQ^aloohol aducallon and 
oounMNng 


1. Counseling aarvtoea via struduie of oommunMy education 
A reoaation program for the dtetrlcl*-^fter'achool houc 

2. Drop-In counasUng and special needa mental h( Hth 
oounseNng durir>g the adwd day 


Unl(A9« Vlt 
InfomMl N«twof1(lii« 


hDpfova oommunlcailon and 
rainloroa axlirting Informal rahiHon- 
ahlpa batvwen achooVcommunHy 
agendaa 


Soclai avanta and Informal faos-to-face meetings 


UnkMf^ Vth 
MKtth riiirs 


liwtttf cofnmur>ly aganclaa to 
parttdpaia wMh famWaa and ttudanta 

In hralth f aim at Woodruff School— 
.ddfosa prcbton)a of parant* 
commttfiity apathy; odant dtudanis to 
aarvlcaa and carear optionii 


1. Agonctes meet Infoanaly wHh parenta on evening of 
Christmaa concert 

2. Students meet with oommunlly aervlcea during the school 
day for infonnal and experiential teaming 


Llnkaa# Vllh 

ttnioturt for Continuing 
LInluigoo 


Provida for oontinuHy of tha 
collaboration modol 


1. Three^y planning meetings scheduled for iges-^ 
school year to plan agenda and fadiitate meetings 

2. Proposal to create a part tim^ school staff poaitlon of 
school/oommunity Kateon 
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Matrix of P.Jnk«9a» 



MMtltni Dteit«t &iii<i OtiteoiMs 



3/12/87 


4/2S/87' 


3/26/87 


6/g/87 


9^16/87 


lO/2fl^7 
•f 


12/10/67 


1/26/86 

•f 


3/1/86 

•f 


4/26/86 


6/17/D6 


4 Ptanning 

' Activltes Comptoted 












a 










* 


4 Ptenning 

2 o< 3 Compteted 
{student directory 
planned) 










♦ 














•f Planning 


+ 






















•f Ptenning 
























3 of 3 compteted 






































a 








* 


4 Planning 

* Activltes Compteted 




4 












1 






■ 


4 PtennirHi 

' 1 o( 2 AdMttes 
Compteted 




APPENDIX B 



SAMPLE INVITATIONAL LETTER TO 
COMMUNITY AGENCIES 



Dear 

We would like to invite you to a meeting on (date) at (time— starting/ending, ttvo fimrs 
maximum) at (hcationshould be cenfral) to explore the possibility of community service 
agencies* interest in working with schools. 

The overall objective is to create a system of ongoing cooperative arrangements 
between schools and community services. 

The system will be designed jointly by the schools and community agencies who 
would be interested in undertaking such a program. 

At the present time, we are interested in exploring which community agencSes might 
be interested in participating in such a collaboration. 

Your attendance will in no way commit you to further action. The meeting is mainly 
to explore your interest in working v;ith a school or schools in your catchment area. 

We hope you will attend this meeting and look forward to your suggestions and 
ideas. If you have any questions, please feel free to contact us at (Ulepkone number). 

With all best wishes. 

Sincerely, 



Name 

Title/Affiliation 

(Include directions for getting to meeting place and parking information. Note if coffee or 
refrediments will be served.) 
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SAMPLE INVITATIONAL LETTER TO 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 



Dear 



We would like to meet with you to discuss the possibility of exploring a partnership 
between the school system and community service agencies within your locality 

The overall objective of the partnership is to link schools and human service 
agencies in order to provide a system which will result in increased access to social 
services for children, youth, and families. 

The system will be designed jointly by the schools and community agencies who 
wc \d be interested in undertaking such a partnership. We would be interested in 
working with (specify elementary middle, or high school) and would appreciate your 
assistance in identifying potential school sites which might be receptive to such a 
partnership. 

The exploratory meeting does not commit you in any way 
We will be contacting you in approximately one week to set up an appointment to 
meet with you and discuss your ideas and suggestions for possible school sites. 



Sincerely 



Name 

Title/Affiliation 



Name 

Title/Affiliation 



(This leitei' may be signed by two community agency representatives oi' initiators to 
the partnership,) 
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SAMPLE LETTER TO 
DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT 



Dear 

At the suggestion of (name county superintendent) we would like to explore the 
possibility of developing a school community agency partnership with a(n) (specify 
elementary, middle, or high school) school(s) in your district. 

The overall objective of the partnership is to link schools and human service 
agencies in order to provide a system which will result in increased access to social 
services for children, youth, and families in your area. 

The system will be designed jointly by the schools and community agencies who 
would be interested in developing such a partnership. 

The exploratory meeting does not commit you in any way 

We will be contacting your office within the next week to set up dn appointment 
with you or assigned members from your staff to answer any questions that you may 
have. 

With all best wishes for continued success. 

Sincerely 



Name Name 
Title/Affiliation Title/Affiliation 

cc: County Superintendent 

(1 his letter may be signed by two community agency ref.resentatives or tfie initiators to 
the fmrtnership.) 
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SAMPLE INVITATIONAL LETTER TO 
PRINCIPAL 



(Send copy of the letter sent to the district superintendent along with a cover letter lo 
the principal.) 



(Name district superintendent) has suggested that we contact you to explore 
ihe possibility of developing a partnership with your schooJ. 

The overall purpose of the partnership will be to link your school with several 
community agencies in your area in order to provide a system which will increas;^ 
jfOcial services to childrevi, you^? and families). 

The system v;ill be designed joii.tly by your school staff and community agencies 
who arc interested in participating in the partnership. 

The exploratory meeting does not commit you in any i;vay 

We v/ill be contacting you within the next week to explore your interest in 
developing such a partnership and to answer any questions th?t you or your staff muy 
have. 

With all best wishes. 



Dear 



Sincerely 



Name 

Title/Affiliation 



Name 

Title/Affiliation 



cc: County Superintendent 
District Superintendent 



(Thu kite) may be signed by two community agency representatives or initiators to 
the partnership.) 
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INVITATIONAL LETTER TO THE ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING 
FOR SCHOOL STAFF AND COMMUNITY AGENCIES 



Dear 

You are cordially invited to attend a meeting on (date) at {name of school, starting tivie/ 
ending-^-tm liaurs Tnaximum). 

The purpose of the meeting will be to begin the linkage between (narm of school) and 
community agencies in order to provide a system which will result in increased access 
to social services for children, youth, and families in your locality. 

Community agency representatives and school staff will have an opportunity to 
exchange descriptions of their roles and services. 

The agenda will entail brainstorming around pupils* support service needs, the 
identification of community agency services which may be provided, and agreement 
on the overall goal(s) of the partnership. 

We look forward to your participation in the partnership. 

Sincerely, 



Name 

(schf)ol principal) 
Title/Affiliation 



Name 

(community agency representative) 
Title/Affiliation 



(If appropriate, the facilitator may also sign the letter.) 

cc: County vSuperintendent 
District Superintendent 

(Include directions for getting to scliool and parking inforviation for community agency 
representatives. Note if coffee or refreshments will be served) 
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APPENDIX C 



SAMPLE SURVEY FOR TEACHERS 



(Appropriate cover \etters should accompany these surveys.) 

(NavieofScliool) and several community agencies are in the process of identifying the 
social service needs of children at our school. 

The purpose of the school-community agency partnership is to develop a system 
which will increase social services to children, youth, and families in our community. 

The planning committee consisting of representatives from the school staff and 
community agencies have identified several areas of concern that the partnership may 
be able to address. Please take a few minutes out of your busy schedule to rank the 
areas of concern that you consider to be important (1 refers to most importitnt and 
12 to least important). 

Please add any additional areas that you can think of and return this form to the 
principal by (date), 

Lack of parental involvement and Domestic violence 

support Poverty 

Single- parent family problems Nutrition of pupils 

Student depression *'Blended" families 



Child abuse and neglect Adolescent pregnancy 

Counseling for children and Suicide prevention 



alcoholic parents 
. Substance abuse 
. Truancy 



.Illiteracy 

. School dropouts 
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SAMPLE SURVEY FOR PARENTS 



Dear Parents: 



The (mnie of school district) is currently involved in a partnership program with com- 
munity agencies. There is a possibility that some social service agencies may be 
providing services to students and their families right at {nanie of school). This would 
naturally cur down on the amount of transportation problems and travel time that are 
often a barrier to our residents who must travel all over our community in order to 
receive help. 

We would first like to know how many people would take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and what services they would dtsire. For this reason, we are asking your 
cooperation in answering the following questions and then returning this questminaire 
to the Child Study Team Office or the (nam of scfiool) nurse*s office by (date). 

1. Which of the following social services would you like to see offered on a regular or 
periodic basis at {m'>ne ofsclwol)} 

Family counseling Information on AIDS or other 
Individual counseling for my child sexually transmitted diseases 

Individual counseling for myself/ Child Study Team consultation rc: 

spouse iny child 

Alcohol counseling Hispanic social service consultation 

Drug abuse counseling Social Security information 

Welfare information Women*s concerns (b?*ttered women, 
Family planning services (i.e. coun- women*s shelter, etc., other services 

seling; adol. prenatal care) esp. tor women) 

Division of Vbuth & Family Services Services for physically handi<:apped 

consultations persons 

Crisis intervention Early intervention programs for infants 
Suicide intervention 

2. I would/would not attend or participate in a meeting or session with agencit^s 
or services above. It' not, why? 

\\) Not interested d ' Do not have 

1)) Not needed transportation 
c) Could not afford Other 

3. These sessions/services should be of fered 
during day/everiiug/either 

4. 1 am interested, but child care will be a problem tor me: Yes No 
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SAMPI.E STUDENT SURVEY 



We need your help to get ideas for a student information fair to be held in our 
school this spring. 

What do you think arc the most important needs or concerns of teenagers in our 
community? There are no right and wrong answers, we just want your opinion. 

Here is a suggested list. Please read it over carefully and check those you think 
are important to teenagers. Add any other ideas you may have on the lines at the 
end of the questionnarie. 

Information on legal rights of Teenage pregnancy 

teenagers Knowing the consequences of 

Understanding changes in alcohol use 

physical appearance Getting along with my family 

Coping with stress Getting along in school 

How to get medical and health Getting along with other 

services teenagers 

Family life information Getting along witli adults 

Knowing the consequences of Junk food versus a balanced diet 



tobacco use 



Earning my own money 

Recreation in our community 

How to make friends 

Getting along with those in 
authority 



Knowing the consequences of 
drug use 

Understanding how families can 
get help with money and family 
problems 



Other concerns or needs: 



Your age 



DO NO! sk;n your name 
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APPENDIX D 



SAMPLE COMMUNITY AGENCY FORM 



Agency: 

Address: , 

2ip . 

Telephone: ( ) 

Contact Person: ^ 

Title: . 



Geographic Area Served: . 

Clientele Served: 

Days and Hours: 



By Appointment: 
Fee: No 



.Yes 
-Yes 



-No 



-Cost 



Specific services, programs, and resources offered to children, youth and families: 
(check all which apply) 



-Health/Medical 

. Counseling/Social Services 

_ Legal 

- Provide brochures, pamphlets, etc. 
. Financial Aid/I^bod, Clothing 
.InfantyChildCare 
. Transportation 
. Advocacy and Information 
Provide Speakers 



Referrals 

Housing 

Services for Pregnant Adolescents 

Foster Care 

— Job Placement and Counseling 

Bilingual Services 

Community Youth Programs 

Lead Discussion (Groups 

Special Programs (describe below) 



Write a short dcscrij)tion of the agency (approximately 50*150 words). 



Would you be interested in developing a partnership with a school 
iti your locality? Yes/iNo 
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APPENDIX E 



SAMPLE COUNSELING REFERRAL FORM FOR TEACHERS 



Name: 

leacher: , 

School: 

Date of Birth: . ^ 

Address: 

Telephone: Home: . . .. Work: 

Statement of Problem: 



What Steps Have You Taken? 



Has the child ever been ! cferred to the child study team? 

Best times to meet: 

Ibday's date: 

Principal's signature: . 
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SAMPLE PARENTAL AGREEMENT FORM 



Date 



Name of Child: 

1 agree to let my child participate in counseling. 

1 do not agree to let my child participate in counseling. 

My family/child is presently participating in counseling. 

1 will seek counseling elsewhere. 



Signature 

This service is contracted to the school tlirough {name of community agency). 

Records are strictly confidential. Completed permission forms and referral forms will be kept at the school. All other 
records will be maintained at {rume of community agency). 
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SAMPLE OF NEGATIVE CONSENT FORM FOR PARENTS 



Dear Parents: 



We are pleased to inform you that our school has been selected to take part in (name of program), a program sponsored 
by {nanie of counseling age^wy) at the invitation of the Board of Education. This program has the following goals: 

1. To develop an understanding of the importance of responsible decision making. 

2. lb provide information and referral service through supervised counseling. 

3. To develop an understanding of the responsibilities of parenting. 

4. To help in reducing the numbers of unplanned teenage pregnancies. 

Your child will participate in group discussions on topics such as: decision making— Am I ready?, responsibility, 
the human relationships, and values clarification. 

We feel confident that your son/daughter will find tliis program a stimulating and meaningful educational 
experience. 

Should you prefer that your son/daughter not be included in this project, please complete the bottom portion 
of this letter and have him/her return it to {rume of counselor) as soon as possible. 



Sincerely, 



name of counselor 



PARENTS: Sign here only if you do not want your son/daughter to be included in {name of program). 



I do not want my son/daughter included in the {ruxrne of program). 



Date 



Parent's Signature 



Student Name 



Official Class 
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APPENDIX F 



OBTAINING FUNDING 



Money is the bottom line for a clinic program. While 
success typically depends on intangibles such as 
community support and quality care, funding is an 
absolute prerequisite for a program*s existence. 
Fundraising transforms a good idea into an operational 
progra/vv that serves the community. The fundraising 
process also presents an opportunity for you and 
supportive public and private agencies to lest and 
demonstrate whether a real commitment to adolescent 
health exists in your community. 

The fundraising campaign typically consists of the 
following steps: 

• determining whether a feasibility/start up grant is 
needed 

• identifying potential funding sources and in-kind 
contributions 

• writing a program proposal and budget 

• presenting the program to potential funders 

Getting a Planning Grant 

You may not be in a position to plan both an SBC 
program and a major fundraising campaign without 
immediate funding. Since some SBCs have taken one to 
two years to become operational, it is not unreasonable 
to pursue a planning grant. 

Writing a Planning Grant Proposal 

If you need funds to finance your planning time, a 
brief proposal for local private foundations should 
det;cribe how you will investigate the following 
components: 

• buildip)^ community support, especially the 
Community Advisory Group 

• collecting local infonnatioti on adolescent health 

• selecting 5ite(s) 

• conducting a needs assessment 

• developing a long-range fundraising campaign 

• identifying ii;-kind contributions 



The planning budget should include the items below: 

• staff time 

• fees for one or more consultants 

• travel expenses— one or more visits to an operating 
SBC and/or attendance at an SBC conference 

• expenses for meetings and conferences 

• telephone and miscellaneous ey ,enses 

• overhead and administrative costs 

• costs of materials and other publications 

Identifying Rinding Sources 

You need to find out which funding sources are out 
there, who can tap them, what the rules are for using 
them, and ho'*' to secure them. Your funding search 
should etr brace both private and public sources. 

Private Fufiding Sources — Foundations 
Gathering information on foundations is an important 
first step. You need to know which foundations share 
your interests so that you do not apply to a foundation 
that does not award grants in your area. 

To identify foundations and their areas of interest, 
you should contact The Foundation Center*s New York 
office r212/6204230]. It will help you identify the 
library in your area which houses Foundation Center 
resources. Th'* Foundation Center, funded by private 
foundations, assists potential applicants in identifying 
appropriate foundations for particular proposals. It 
publishes a variety of helpful materials available for 
purchase an^ ut libraries. 

Among these materials is Tfie Fou^idation Directory, 
which provides information on the nation s largest 
loundations— those with assets of $1 million or more 
or which have annual grants of at least $1,000. 1 he 
directory has a geographical index, an index divided 
itito types of support (endowments, capital support, 
seed money), and a subject index. Each index indicates 
which of the foundations give gr its on a national basis 
and which limit their [jiving to the state or city in which 
tlu'\ arc located. 

"Ccinsearch Priiiroiits" can aho be purchased from 
The Foundation Centei These printouts list foundation 
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grants of over $5,000 in specific topic areas, such as 
health. The grants are grouped geographically. The 
main office of The Foundation Center also maintains 
microfiche of foundations* tax records, thus enabling 
you to find out who their current grantees are and thus 
the kinds and amounts of grants awarded. If you are not 
near one of these Foundation Centers, write to the 
individual foundation itself and request an Annual 
Report. 

The Foundation Center also maintains a collection of 
books published by others which list foundation giving 
by states. The kind and amount of information 
provided varies from book to book. 

Whether or not your local library contains Founda- 
tion Center materials, you should contact it nonetheless 
to see if it has other materials on local foundations. 

Public Funding Sources 

The process of identifying public funding •iources 
should begin with investigation into those programs 
that have been used successfully by other SBCs and 
simitar agencies within the community, and should go 
on to encompass other potential funding sources as 
well. 

There are a number of people who can help you 
identify funding sources: 

• Contact professionals in operational SBCs to find out 
the kinds of public sources they are using and how 
they obtained them. The Support Center/CPO or the 
state health department may be able to provide you 
with contacts if you have not already been in touch 
with them. 

• Contact staff members of state agen' ies who can 
explain to you various funding sources. It is not 
always readily apparent who to talk to — it may take 
several phone calls before you locate someone who 
can describe funding mechanisms to you. 

• Contact members of state level task forces or members 
of the governor's staff who might be working on your 
issues. These people nmy have knowledge of funding 
sources available for particular issues. For instance, if 
you plan to have day care and your state has a day 
care task force, that task force may direct you today 
care funding. 

• Contact a friendly member of the state legislature or 
staff members of relevant legish^ture committees. You 
ma' want to find out not only what funding sources 
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would be applicable to your program, but also how 
the f?^ency has reacted to SBCs in the pant--has it 
been flexible and creative in adapting p' ogram 
regulations and rules for grantees? Also, find out 
who to speak to within the agency 

A variety of publications that list federal funding 
.sources are available to help you locate public funding. 
These range from the federal government's Directory of 
Federal Programs to more issue-specific publications 
developed by national advocacy organizations. 

Major fVinding Sources 

SBCs have relied on a mix of public and private 
funding; sources in concert with in^kind contributions. 
Rareiy have funds been available specifically for SBC 
use. More typically, SBCs have had to tap a variety of 
general funding source.^. 

Private Sources 

Local Foundations. Local foundation support 
demonstrates local investment in the SBC. 
Consequently, tlkeir support provides funds and may 
help you secun: additional funds from state or national 
sources. Obtaining fundi nf^ from a small "family^run'* 
local foundation can be ef/peciaUy beneficial. Such a 
foundation could become a local advocate and long* 
standing suppor ter. 

National Foundwrions. Some national foundations 
have an interest in S3Cs. In most cases, this interest has 
developed out of a concern for adolescent health and 
the tr^n pregnancy problem. Such foundations tend to 
tocus on grants which support either i nnovative or new 
approaches to specific health problems within the SBC 
program framework. 

Traditionally, foundation grants are devoted to the 
initial phase of program's operation and are rarely 
used for on going service delivery. However, sinct: SBCs 
arc often trying out new components and testing new 
service delivery methods, you can continue to approach 
foundations for funding of these demonstration ac* 
tivities. We should also mention that foundations 
usually prefer to be one part of a program's funding 
base, rather than the sole contributor. Consequently, 
you should aim to diversify your funding sources, per- 
haps seeking funding from several foundations and 
devising private and public collaborations. 
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Primary Public Sources 

Public monies are essential to the ongoing operation of 
an SBC. Private funders cannot be expected to provide 
continued support and thus it is best to secure monies 
from the public sector as well. The following funding 
sources have been used by SBCs. 

Federal. The Maternal and Child Health (MCH) 
Block Grant CFitle V) of the Public Health Services Act 
was established in 1981 as a consolidation of seven 
programs in operation since 1935 which were designed 
to serve children and pregnant women. 

Eligibility criteria for MCH Block Grant services 
are set by individual states. The 1986 fiscal year 
appropriation for the block grant was $478 million. 

In many states, the bulk of tlie MCH bk ck grant 
funds goes to local health departments. However, in 
most of these states at least some block grant funds 
finance MCH services delivered by public or health 
care providers other than those connected with the 
state government. 

The application process for MCH grants is relatively 
simple. Extensive documentation is not requested and 
proposals may be brief. Because most states do not 
award project gi ants on the basis of competitive bids, 
but work in collaboration with prospective grantees, an 
SBC should know in advance if it is likely to secure any 
kind of support. 

An important consideration for any SBC is whether 
the existing local health department staff could become 
part of the SBC operation. After all, the SBC and Title 
V missions do ove lap: 

• Title V providers— most often public health 
departments — provide comprehensive preventive 
care services with case management and follow-up. 

• Title V providers are required by luw to coordinate 
their services with providers of other federally 
financed programs. 

• Many Title V clinics have significant links to schools, 
either as consultants on the medical needs of 
handicapped students oj more generally, as general 
health service providers. 

Comniunity-based health centers developed originally 
as an initiative under the War cn Poverty and Great 
Society presidential agendas. Section 330 of the Public 
Health Service Act establislied the broad framework tor 
the community 1 -alth tenter program which became a 
block gritnt in 1981. In 1985, it once again became its 
own separate program and was removed from the block 
grant. 
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Section 330 states that community-based health cen- 
ters can only be established in those areas which are 
designated as medically undcrserved (criteria are estab* 
lished by a federal formula). The centers are required to 
offer comprehensive services. A special characteristic 
of the centers is diat they are required to have boards 
representing "a majority of users of the center's 
services." 

A majority of the health centers operate out of 
a single comprehensive physical plant; however, 
nearly 20% also operate a satellite clinic in an area 
where the gi eatest access to underserved people and 
the greatest impact can be attained. Consequently, 
some community health centers have established satel- 
lites in schools. For example, in Jarkson, Mississippi, the 
Jackson-Hinds Community Health Center has extended 
its services into seven schools and relies s'^ nificantly on 
Section 330 funding. 

Medicaid is a primary source of health care coverage 
for the poor. It is designed to cover a full range of pre- 
ventive, diagnostic, therapeutic and rehabilitative 
services. Prescribed drugs, health education, outreach 
services, case management, and transportation services 
are also covered und^r the Medicaid program and can 
be directed to SBC u e. 

EPSDT, one of seve ral Medicaid programs, can also 
provide funding to chnic sites. EPSDT regulations vary 
with each state, makir^g such funding more or less easy 
to obtain, depending upon the state. Some states are in 
the process of modifying their regulations so that SBCs 
can more easily use th'jse funds. 

The seeming compi exity of the Medicaid program 
ai 1 the associated paperwork have been barriers to 
accessing this source of funds for SBCs. However, some 
states have already made Medicaid regulations easier to 
fulfill. 

In most stiites, the reimbursement system requires 
that iionhospital providers submit bills to the state in 
accordance with rates of payment approved by the state. 
An alternative approach is based on a capitation sys- 
tem. T he state estimates the cost of providing a total 
health care services package to each patient enrolled in 
a program and uses this estimation to determine a pro- 
spective budget for the provider. This provider must be 
certified hy the state to receive Medicaid funds. 

While devising simplified systems to address the con- 
cerns of a few SBCs n ay not have been advisable in the 
past, the rapid growth of SBCs and their capacity to 
serve the medically needy may en ourage additional 
states to consider simplifying certain procedures, such 
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as defining student eligibility, certifying and reimbur* 
sing provid Ts, and determining student 
confidentiality. 

State. Two types of major ftinds exist at the state 
level: monies generated by the state through taxes and 
other revenue sources, and monies from federal block 
grants, which the state allocates in accordance with its 
own priorities and rules. (See Federal Funds section 
above.) 

The use of state resources for SBCs is a relatively 
new development and is definitely on the rise. The 
mechanisms states employ to distribute these funds 
vary. 

Many states have recently paused legislation that 
specifically earmarks funds for SBCs. For example, in 
1985, the state of Oregon cieated a demonstration 
program to establish four to six SBCs. 

Some states have not established a demonstration 
program or general authorization but have allocated 
monies for SBCs through the regular budget process. 
Typically, these are line items attached to the health 
department's appropriation and budget. 

Still other states have allov;ed SBCs to tap state* 
generated funds ihtA. are available for a broad range of 
programs and which do not require a specified line 
item or authorization .... For additional information, 
contact your state department of health or the Support 
Center/CPO. 

Local. Few SBCs have obtained funding from city- 
or county 'generated funding sources. Because clinics 
are typically located in low income areas, their tax 
bases are frequently small and they have little politk:al 
clout. Increasingly, however, cities have expressed 
interest in innovative strategies that address health 
needs. In addition, some cities are exploring city-wide 
strategics for addressing such problems as teen 
pregnancy and may be inclined to utilize their tax 
base for broad-based community projects. 

Secondary Public Sources 

School-based clinics have received limited funds from 
other sources: 

Federal 

• Title X (Family Planning & Population Research Act) 

• Tide XX (Adolesc:ent Family Lite Act) 

• Title XX of the Social Services block grant (typically 
tor day care) 



State 

• state substance abuse programs, juvenile Justice 
programs, job training and employment projects 

Other 

• insurance fees 

• patient fees 

Often these more limited funding soun:es are 
employed when a clinic is established. We suggest that 

. pursue the major funding sources before b^^coming 
involved in the intricacies of building a financial base 
from numerous a .id less common sources. 

Identifying In-Kind Services 

In-kind contributions are a vital part of the SBC 
program. For virtually any cost, you should investigate 
the possibility of in-kind contributions. In^kind 
contributions often cover the entire cost of a service, 
staff person, etc., but they can also be used creatively in 
concert with other funding. For instance, you may hire 
a half time nutritionist: one-quarter of his/her time 
might be an in*kind donation and the other quarter 
contracted. 
There are several types of in*kind services: 

• space, including maintenance and utilities for 
that space 

• staffing, including counselors and school nurses 
donated by the school 

• health professionals in training 

• clerical assistance 

• services (e.g., laboratory and diagnostic services 
from the health department) 

• equipment and furniture 

• construction and renovation 

• printing lacilities 

• transportation (e.g., vans) 

public relations and promotional activities 

• recreational activities 

You should work especially closely with youth-serving 
agencies, local departments of health and social service 
organizations, and school administrators to identify 
their potential contributions. Their in-kind support 
can be crucial. 
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Presenting the Program to Funders 
Proposal Writing Hints 

Contact each foundation or other funding source and 
obtain guidelines for submitting a proposal. Follow 
these guidelines precisely. Some funding sources will 
simply ask you to submit your proposal, your budget 
and information about your organization. Others will 
ask you to write an introductory letter briefly oudininj' 
your proposal before submission. From tliis summary 
they will decide whether or not you should submit a 
formal proposal. Always keep an eye on deadlines; set 
up a timeline and stick to it to ensure that you will meet 
your deadline. 

The style of the proposal is up to you, but how you 
pitch the proposal determines whether ov not you get 
the grant. Your proposal needs to be in tune with the 
foundation's objectives. You should start by looking at 
your program and describing it in as many different 
ways as appropriate. This is particularly important 
when certain funding sources are only available for 
specific services. Some grant seekers write a "master 
proposal'' ihat elaborates on all topics of probable 
intei cst to funders; they then adjust the proposal's 
content and form in accordance with particular 
foundation requirements. 

Do not, however, mv^ke the mistake of chi iging your 
activities to fit the goals of a certain funder; you should 
ipply for funds only when appropriate. When you do 
decide to submit a proposal, make certain the lanpriage 
ycu use to describe your planned programs relates to 
the funders' objectives. For example, if a foundation is 
concerned about selfsuff iciency, it would be useful to 
outline the ways in which your program components 
relate to this objective. 

You might wish to contact The Grantsmanship 
Center, an organization which provides ^hnical 
assistance with fundi'aising and proposal 'ting. It can 
be contacted at 1031 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, 
CA 90015. 

Key Proposal Ingredients 

We suggest you follow the general outline below when 
writing your proposal: 

• Objective or goal: a very brief statement about what 
you hope to accomplish with the grant. 

• Problem: a relatively short overview or description of 
the nature of tlie problem yoa hope to address. If 



adolescent health is the focus, then sumn^ize the 
status of adolescent heal th issues. / 

• Need: an articulation of the need you hope to 
address. Describe the needs in the community and 
school which your SBC will serve, If you have already 
undertaken a needs assessment, report its findings. 

• Program plan: a description of what you propose to 
do and a definition of how each activity relates to 
need. For example, if you have identified pre- and 
postnatal care as a need, you should describe how one 
particular program component will address that 
need. Program plans should also include a descrip- 
tion of the clinic's: 

1. proposed services 

2. relationship to the school 

3. relationship to the parents 

4. relationship to the community 

• Other funding sources: an indication of your plans 
tor other funding. Foundations often like to be in the 
vanguard, but they also like company Describing 
your plans to obtain funding from other sources 
demonstrates to the funder that it is not your sole 
source of funding and that you are pursuing a 
number of avenues for continued fu aing of your 
program. 

• Organizational capacity: an explanation of why your 
group is qualified to undertake this program. 
Describe the experience and expertise you have that 
suggests you will be able to carry out this endeavor 

• Budget: an oudine of your expected budget. For the 
specifics of budget development, see Chapter Nine, 
Preparing a Budget. 

Obtaining funding is an ongoing process. Each year, 
you will need to pursue new funding porKsibilities — 
new foundation sources, new inkind donations, new 
collaborative community relationships. As you gain 
more confidence as a fundraiser, and as your program 
grows more efficient and productive, you will become 
more confident and creative. You might establish a 
fundraising committee— 'Triends of the Clinic"— or 
involve local businesses or iec^rn to tap funds from a 
wider variety of sources. 



R«|)rintc(l with kind permission of'lhf! antluns, tn>m Schrioi^Hasf* 
liealih (Uinia: A Guide to Implementing Piogmms, by FJainc M Hi'-illoy, 
Shaniii R. I.ovick, and DdUglas Kn hy. Washington, IXC: Center foi 
ropulrttlon Options, September 1986. 
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APPENDIX G 



RESOURCE DIRECTORY 

A res( li ce directory of national organizations and groups has been compiled by the 
Linking Schools and Community Services Program, Center for Community 
Education, School of Social Work, Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey, that can 
assist users of this handbook. For a copy of the resource directory, please contact: 

Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey 

Center for Community Education 

School of Social Work 

7 J Edston Vvenue 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 

201/932-7374/7798 
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